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THE  MI  S  A  N  T  H  R  O  P  E  . 

“  But  return — we  return  no  more  ! 

The  heart’s  young  <i  reams,  when  their  Mooin  is  oVr, 

The  love  it  hath  poured  so  freely  forth, 

The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth. 

The  faith  in  affection— <leep,  fond — ^j*et  vain — 

These  are  the  lost  that  return  not  again.” 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

‘You  seem  astonished,  Sir,  at  the  e.xpressions  of  contempt  and  deep 
hatred  of  mankind,  to  which  my  tongne  has  given  utterance  during  the 
ravings  of  delirium.  That  I  have  hated — deof  ly,  bitterly  hated — aye,  des¬ 
pised  and  scorned  the  human  race,  is  indeed  true.  O !  could  you  have 
looked  into  my  bosom,  and  witnessed  tlie  agitations  there — the  tumultuous, 
fiery  heavings,  you  would  have  learned  a  dark  Uile  of  misanthropy  and 
scorn !  But  why  should  I  tell  you  this  ?  A  month  since,  I  would  have 
spumed  you  from  my  path.  Sooner  would  1  have  made  a  dog — aye,  the 
veriest  worm  that  crawls,  a  confident,  and  into  his  car  have  poured  the 
history  of  my  life ;  have  told  it  of  my  wrongs  and  my  misantliropy,  of  my 
blighted  affections,  my  withered  sensibilities,  my  scorched  and  blackened 
feelings, — ^than  have  unbarred  my  bosom  to  any  being  bearing  the  name  of 
man.  I  would  have  told  him  of  my  bitter,  burning  hatred,  but  never — no— 
never  would  I  have  looked  to  him  for  s}’m|)athy.  His  sympathy — I  despise 
It !  Go  to  the  rocks,  or  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest — seek  sympathy  in  the 
desert,  but  not  in  the  abodes  of  men  ! 

‘Friendship  and  sympathy  may,  perchance,  scatter  their  flowers  in  the 
path  of  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely — but  it  is  in  their  path  only.  I  have 
lived  long,  and  if  I  have  hated,  I  have  but  returned  hatred  for  neglect  and 
scorn.  No  being  ever  loved  me.  None,  did  I  say  ?  There  was  one — a 
sister — lovely  as  the  bright  star  of  evening — but  alas !  she  is  gone ! 

‘  I  have  wandered  through  many  lands,  but  I  have  wandered  a  stranger. 
A  malignant,  ill-boding  star  smiled  on  my  birth ;  and  it  has  never  set — no, 
it  is  fixed  in  the  heavens — it  has  never  gone  down.  I  have  been  a  scorned 
thing.  Formed  to  love,  filled  with  the  most  intense  longings  for  some  being, 
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3^^^  The  Misanthrope. 

Boinc  friend,  on  wliom  my  affections  might  rest — in  whose  bosom  I  might 
gamer  up  my  whole  soul,  I  have  been  a  misanthrope.  Formed  for  society, 
with  a  mind  capable  of  imparting,  as  well  as  receiving  instruction,  with 
affections  ready  to  gusli  forth  at  the  first  touch  of  kindness,  I  have  been 
alone  in  the  world — yes,  alone.  O,  if  the  sweet  sympathy  of  soul,  talked 
of  by  po€*ts,  disinterested  affection,  and  kind  hearts  have  any  other  than  a 
fabulous  existence,  they  are  oases  in  the  desert, — springs  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  desolation  and  barrenness,  found  only  by  few  ! 

*  Few  have  been  the  obligations  laid  on  me  by  kindness  :  Many,  many, 
long  years  have  I  lived,  and  felt  that  I  had  not  a  friend.  Long,  long  ago, 
in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  I  strove  to  repay  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
any  act  of  kindiu'ss,  and  I  have  done  it.  To  but  one  human  being,  during 
fifiy  long  years,  have  I  ever  owed  love,  and  her  I  loved  with  all  the  love  of 
a  brother. 

‘  V'ou,  Sir,  saved  my  life  ;  you  have  watched  over  me  during  the  ravings 
of  delirium  ;  you  have  been  to  me  what  I  did  not  expect  or  wish  to  find, — a 
friend.  Your  kind  attentions  have  called  fbrth  feelings  which  I  thought 
would  have  slumliered  forever.  God  bless  you. 

‘You  have  expressed  a  wish  to  loam  my  history.  You  shall  ho  gratified. 
Dimly  can  I  paint  the  deep,  hurning  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  my  life  has 
licen  a  life  of  feelings ;  yet  dim  as  the  painting  may  lie,  feeble  as  may  be 
my  representation,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  too  dark  a  history  for  reality.’ 

The  al>ove  were  the  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect — for  many  years 
have  passi'd  over  my  head  since  I  heard  them — of  a  man,  who,  had  he, 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  listened  to  the  voice  of  friendship  and  love,  instead 
of  the  jeer  and  the  scornful  laugh,  might  have  been  one  of  the  w'orld’s 
brightest,  noblest  sons.  Possessed  of  an  external  appearance  by  no  means 
pri'possi'ssing,  he  was  made  the  laughing-stock  of  his  playmates.  Scorned 
and  hated  by  all,  as  he  iniugined,  ami  possessed  of  the  most  acute  sensibil¬ 
ities,  he  in  his  turn  iM'carne  the  scorner.  Loved  by  none,  or  but  by  one, 
he  hated  all  others.  He  grew  up  a  wretched  misanthrope.  His  poweiTuI, 
noble,  and,  had  it  Iwen  rightly  directed,  most  lovely  mind,  was  yielded  up  to 
the  control  of  the  darkest  and  most  fearful  passions.  O  !  how  many  noble 
intellects  have  bet'ii,  and  are  now  exposed  to  the  same  danger !  But  let  his 
story  speak  for  itself. 

‘  My  story,’  continued  he,  *  will  be  short  My  life  has  been  marked  by  no 
variety.  My  feelings  have  all  flowed  in  one  channel.  I  have  been  a 
wretched  misanthrope — yea  a  misanthrope.  In  that  one  word  is  comprised 
nearly  all  my  history.  But  hear.my  story,  and  then  say  whether  the  guilt 
has  Ix^en  all  my  own. 

‘My  parents  were  placed  in  very  affluent  circumstances.  My  mother  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  but  alas!  fashion  was  her  idol,  and  on  its  altar  she  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  the  noble  feelings  and  impulses  of  her  soul.  She  was  moreover  a 
weak  woman,  and  married  my  father  because  he  was  known  to  Ik?  w'ealthy, 
and  not  because  slie  loved  him,  for  of  true  love  I  verily  believe  sbe  was  inca- 
fiable.  My  father  >vaH  a  vain,  hard-hearted. man,  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  he 
knew  how  to  support  his  vanity  and  increase  his  w’ealth  into  the  bargain. 
My  mother  he  married  because  she  was  a  belle,  lie  loved  her  beauty,  and 
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she  loved  his  ^vealth.  Noble  ^mir!  1  wus  their  onl}  sou,  their  secoud  aud 
last  cliild.  O  that  I  had  died  in  infuucy  !  What  a  life  of  deep  wretchedness 
and  misery  had  I  then  l>cen  spared ! 

‘Though  not  decidedly  a  monster,  I  was  far  from  lieiiig  l>oautifid — I  was 
in  fact  an  ugly  child.  The  Heelings  of  my  tetuler^  sensitive,  kind-hearted 
mother  were  shocked,  of  course.  A  creature  so  to  l)C  the  ofispring  of 
so  beautiful  a  woman  was  in  her  view  a  thing  tndy  honible. 

*  iMy  sister,  who  was  two  years  older  than  niyseit|  w;is  on  the  contrary  a 
most  lovely  child ;  and  on  her  my  parents  lavished  all  their  affection.  1, 
though  an  only  son,  was  neglected  and  uidoveti ;  and  so.  Sir,  it  has  lieen 
with  me  through  life.  Despised,  insulted,  and  trodden  under  fool,  this  world 
has  l)ecn  to  me  a  desert — one  mighty  Zaharah.  O,  how  often  have  tears 
gushed  from  my  eyes  and  my  little  heart  ached  with  anguish  to  see  smiles 
and  caresses  lavished  uf)on  my  lovely  little  sister,  when  thcTc  were  none  for 
me!  One  day,  I  rememiHjr  it  well,  my  mother,  finding  me  playing  with 
some  work  of  hers,  caught  it  hastily  from  me,  crying  in  no  very  kind  voice : 
“^away,  you  ugly  little  monster!”  Though  too  young  fully  to  undci-stand 
the  meaning  of  her  words,  I  felt  them  deeply,  most  deeply.  I  went  out 
into  the  garden  and  cried  as  though  iny  heart  would  break.  My  little 
sister^  came  running  to  me,  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  putting  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  employed  all  the  soothing  arts  of  childhood  to  console  me. 
“  Though  mother  did  n’t  love  me,  she  would  love  me” — and  she  did  love  me 
— ugly  as  I  was,  my  sister /ored  me.  From  that  lime  iny  whole  soul  scomc<l 
to  be  treasured  up  in  her.  When  grieved  I  went  to  her — to  her  I  unfolded  my 
whole  soul.  She  knew  all  my  feelings,  and  in  her  sympatliy  I  ever  shared. 

‘  My  fifth  year  witnessed  the  death  of  both  my  parents — peace  be  with 
them.  To  them  am  I  indebted  for  my  existence,  and  to  my  father  are  my 
thanks  due,  that  through  my  life  I  have  been  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
no  human  being.  But  this  is  all.  A  mother’s  love  and  a  father's  affection  I 
never  possessed.  But  peace  he  with  them — I  will  not  meddle  with  their 
ashes. 

‘3Iy  guardian  w^as  an  intelligent,  good-natured  man,  and,  though  he  never 
interested  himself  very  warmly  in  my  welfan*,  lie  always  treated  me  tvith 
kindness.  But  my  previous  education  had  stamped  a  reserte  upon  my 
whole  character.  To  no  one  dared  or  could  I  unbosom  myself,  but  to  niy 
sister.  She  alone  knew  me,  for  she  alone  loved  me  ;  others  looked  upon  me 
as  being  not  quite  a  fool,  and  as  possessing  little  sensibility  or  feeling.  But 
they  did  not  know  me.  With  Ixiys  of  my  otvn  age  I  did  not  associate.  But 
was  I  to  blame  ?  O  !  how  often  have  I  looked  out  upon  the  green  licforc 
my  guardian's  house,  all  alive  with  gayety  and  joy,  have  listened  to  the 
merry  laugh  and  the  glad  shout  of  Ixiyhooil,  and  then  gone  away  and  we[)t. 

‘  In  my  twelfth  year  I  was  sent  to  a  popular  and  flourishing  academy,  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  pleasant  little  village,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  and  romantic  sheet 
of  water.  Here  I  hoped  the  scene  would  change.  I  went  among  strangers 
with  the  bright  and  cheering  anticipation  of  l)eing  received  with  kindness  and 
affection.  But  alas !  it  was  all  fancy-work.  Here  the  smile  and  the  jeer  met 
me,  and  I  was  soon  made  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  school. 
I  was,  I  confess,  proud — too  proud  to  unbare  my  breast,  and  exhilnt  tb#  barbed 
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arrow  rankling  there.  With  seeming  indifference  1  bore  the  laugh  and  the 
joke ;  but  this,  which  was  the  effect  of  pride,  was  charged  to  the  account  of 
stolidity  and  want  of  feeling.  Want  of  feeling !  On  the  rack  and  not  feel ! 
O !  could  my  tomientem  have  looked  into  my  l)Oflom  and  beheld  the  conflict 
there  waged — could  they  liave  followed  me  through  my  frequent  and  lonely 
walks  in  the  noble  forest,  which  skirted  the  village— could  they  have  heard 
me  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  curse  the  day  of  my  birth,  and  listened  to 
the  outpourings  of  my  wounded  heart,  the  outbreakings  of  my  deep  misery, 

I  should  not  so  often  liave  heard  the  jeer,  “  he  is  too  great  a  fool  to  feel.” 

‘  Being  thus,  as  it  were  an  outcast  from  the  society  of  my  school-mates,  1 
applied  my  mind,  naturally  powerful  and  vigorous,  to  my  studies,  and  soon 
was  said  by  my  teacher  to  be  “  the  best  scholar  in  the  school,  and  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  the  laughing-stock  of  all.”  With  this  reputation  I  entered  college. 
But  already  had  misanthropy  marked  me  ns  its  victim.  Feeling  that  1 
possessed  an  intellect  of  no  mean  order,  1  came  at  length  to  despise  my 
tormenters,  most  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  decidedly  my  inferiors.  In  college 
I  had  no  associate,  no  bosom  friend.  I  lived  apart  from  my  companions ;  I 
joined  none  of  their  sports — was  present  at  none  of  tlieir  merry  meetings, 
for  I  covdd  not  expose  myself  to  ridicule ;  1  could  not  stand  and  l)e  made  the 
mark  for  every  witling’s  arrow.  There  were  seine,  yes  many,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  I  might,  perhaps,  have  gained,  coxdd  I  have  laid  open  my  soul  to  their 
view,  and  unbosomed  all  my  feelings.  But  for  this  I  was  too  proud — I  could 
not  do  it.  1  lived  with  the  j^ast  and  the  future.  With  the  great  and  tho 
noble  minds  of  past  ages,  I  held  sweet  communion.  No  laugh  nor  jeer 
sounded  in  my  ears,  while  delving  into  the  deep  recesses  of  literature  and 
science — here  I  felt  that  I,  too,  was  a  man.  With  the  future,  too,  1  lived. 
Fancy  here  was  busy,  iminting  much  loved  scenes,  dressing  out  every  object 
in  tlie  robes  of  enchantment,  and  telling  of  happiness,  a  bright  fame,  and 
requited  love.  But  oh  !  liow  sad  has  been  tlie  reality  !  It  was  all  frost-work, 
disap{)oaring  with  the  first  beams  of  tho  morning  sun — it  was  the  |)arched 
and  weary  wanderer  dreaming  of  s|)ark1ing  fountains  and  beds  of  down ! 

*My  sister— even  now  my  heart  l>eats  wildly  as  her  lovely  image  rises 
before  me.  IViy  sister,  hadst  thou  lived  to  scatter  thy  sweet  and  soothing 
influences  in  my  path,  and  to  throw  around  me  the  all-binding  chain  of 
affection  and  love,  to  allay  by  thy  gentle  persuasions  my  feverish,  excited 
passions,  to  calm  by  thy  loved  voice  the  fearful  tumult  of  wounded  feelings, 
and  to  jKuir  into  my  bitter,  bitter  cup  the  oil  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  my 
life-career  might  have  been  different,  for  different.  But  during  my  last  year 
in  college  my  lovely  sister  sickened  and  died.  The  news  of  her  death  fell 
upon  me  like  the  thunilerbolt  of  hljaven  upon  the  noble  pine,  and  left  me 
scathed  and  l>are.  My  feelings  cannot  be  described — few,  few  can  even  im¬ 
agine  them.  She  was  the  only  being  who  ever  loved  me,  and  to  her  I  was 
bound  by  an  attachment  almost  too  strong  for  human.  But  hers  was  too 
bright  and  pure  a  spirit  to  be  long  an  inhabitant  of  this  cold,  cold  earth. 
Her  home  was  in  heaven,  and  she  is  there.  With  all  her  beauty  and  loveli¬ 
ness  about  her,  she  died — and  I  was  left  alone,  without  a  friend.  Yes,  I . 
now  felt  that  I  was  friendless  and  alone,  O !  what  darkness— deep,  all- 
enwrapping  darkness,  then  fettled  dowm  upon  me.  Did  I  weep  ?  No,  1 
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could  not  weep ;  no  tears  since  that  day  have  moistened  my  eye — their 
fountain  was  dried.  The  only  link  that  bound  me  to  man  was  now 
severed,  and  misanthropy  mingled  its  black,  bitter  waters  in  the  very  fountain 
of  the  heart,  and  rolled  its  boiling  lava-tide  over  the  whole  soul.  I  felt  that 
I  was  become  an  outcast  from  society,  hated  and  scorned  by  all.  O  !  what 
fires  then  raged  in  my  l)osom  !  All  those  kind  feelings,  which  were  kept  alive 
by  a  sister’s  love,  were  buried  in  that  sister’s  grave.  The  jeer  and  the  laugh 
had  done  their  work  :  my  affections,  once  warm  and  ardent,  were  blighted 
and  withered  ;  my  sensibilities,  once  lively  and  acute,  had  become  lifeless- 
dead  ;  the  fountain  of  every  joy  was  poisoned  ;  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
the  heart  were  blasted ;  my  soul  had  become  a  tabula  rasa — its  loveliness,  its 
glory,  its  hopes  were  gone. 

*  I  went  forth  from  college,  a  miserable,  wretched  man.  Since  tliat  day  1 
have  had  no  object,  no  home,  no  countr}\  I  have  been  a  waiiderer  and  a 
stranger  upon  the  earth.  I  have  trod  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  and 
wandered  among  the  ruins  of  Greece.  I  have  gazed  upon  the  pyramids  of 
Eg>'pt,  and  sat  upon  the  broken  pillars  and  crumbling  columns  of  Eastern* 
magnificence.  I  have  stood  upon  the  rugged  cliffls,  and  laughed  to  see  the 
mighty  avalanche  rushing  down  the  mountain’s  side  in  maddening  fury,, 
overwhelming  in  one  common  desolation  the  glory  of  the  plain,  the  peasant 
and  his  home.  I  have  mingled  in  the  crowds  of  London  and  Paris — have 
wandered  among  scenes  made  sacred  by  genius,  have  trod  the  plains  on 
which  the  fate  of  nations  had  been  decided,  and  have^  looked  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  great,  the  mighty  and  the  noble.  All  this  have  I  done, 
and  that  too  almost  without  the  least  spark  of  feeling,  the  least  glow  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Nature,  history,  romance,  had  no  charms  for  me.  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  misanthropy,  and  on  its  altar  my  whole  soul  has  been  sacrificed. 

‘  Once  1  was  all  alive  to  generous  and  noble  feelings.  With  the  works  of  * 
nature  I  held  sweet  communion.  Every  thing  around  me  had  a  language, 
and  all  but  man  a  language  of  kindness.  When  my  soul  has  been  wrung 
with  the  keenest  anguish  by  the  laugh  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  scoflT  of  the 
unfeeling,  often,  often  have  I  hastened  to  the  forest,  and  in  communion  with* 
nature  forgot  my  misery.  Books,  too,  were  friends — friends  indeed.  But 
those  days  have  long,  long  passed  by.  My  dark,  fearful,  and  uncontrolled 
passions  have  exerted  a  withering,  deadening  inffuence  over  all  the  faculties 
of  my  mind,  making  reason  often  to  totter  on  its  throne.  My  intellect,  once 
powerful  and  vigorous,  may  be  compared  to  the  majestic  oak  of  the  western 
wilds,  that 

- might  have  fiung 

Its  kindred  arms  to  Heaven,  still  freshly  green  ; 

*  But  a  wild  vine  around  its  stein  hath  clung. 

From  branch  to  branch  close  wreaths  of  bondage  throwing, 

Till  the  proud  tree  before  no  tempest  bowing, 

Hath  sunk  and  died,  these  serpent  folds  among.” 

‘  Ah  I  misanthropy  is  a  cruel  mistress,  and  allows  no  rival.  In  her  dark 
mantle  she  enwraps  her  unhappy  victim — the  worm  is  forever  gnawing  and 
gnawing  at  his  heart. 

‘  Thus  you  have  the  outlines  of  niy  histoiy' — the  historv'  of  a  most  misera¬ 
ble,  most  %vretched  man.  The  mark  of  Cain  has  been  stamped  upon  my 
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tbrobfjatl, — a  ciirae  in  written  upon  my  heart !  To  me  liiis  coith  has  i>een  a 
desert— “life  a  burden.  The  grave  will  bo  welcome,  most  welcome — how 
“aweet  will  be  the  cloils  of  the  valley  !”  Within  a  few  days,  feelings,  called 
forth  by  your  kindness,  have  arisen  in  my  bosom,  which  1  thought  had  been 
banished  thence  forever.  1  have  felt  little  as  1  did,  when  U|)on  the  close  of 
a  college  term,  I  hastened  to  |K)ur  out  my  soul  to  that  only  l>eing  who  knew 
how  to  calm  my  troubled  feelings.  O!  there  is  a  jiower  in  kindness  which 
no  human  being,  none  but  a  briiU*,  can  resist !  And  most  surely  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  of  heavenly  origin,  for  love,  such  love,  as  is  therein  exhibited, 
“  is  not  of  this  world !”  I  cannot  live  long — I  feel  dial  my  days  are  num¬ 
bered.  I  have  but  to  revisit  the  grass-grown  grave  of  my  sister — to  repent 
and  die.” 

Thus  have  1  attempted  to  give,  as  nearly  as  }K)ssiblc  in  liis  own  words, 
the  history  of  a  Misanthrope.  lint  I  am  aware  that  my  attempt  has  proved 
a  failure — 1  have  been  but  a  j>oor  re|)ortcr.  The  workings  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  the  flashing  of  his  dark  eye,  his  deep  burning  eloquence, — all,  all  have 
l>een  al)9ent.  Yet  unsuccessful  as  has  been  my  attempt,  I  would  hope  it 
may  not  bo  w'holly  in  vain.  The  story  has  a  moral — a  moral  which  may  l>e 
daily  practiced.  O !  how  many  unhappy  hours  have  been  caused  by  a 
tingle  thoughtless  jest,  or  an  unfeeling  laugh;  how  many  noble  minds  have 
been  wounded,  if  not  cruslied  by  ridicule !  Its  arrows  to  a  man  of  acute 
soiitibilitirt  are  all  barbed  arrows,  dipped  in  poison  ! 

S.  V. 
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How  full  of  vulgar,  grovelling  mind, 

Is  every  nook  on  earth  we  find  ; 

And  though  the  heart  with  feelings  deep 
Is  pressed  and  bums,  aloof  wc  keep. 

Nor  mingle  in  the  thoughtless  crowd 
Of  boislrous  jokes  and  niirtli  so  loud  ; 

Or  if  among  those  clods  wc  stray, 

We  gaze,  and  sick  w'O  turn  away, 

To  seek  elsewhere  a  kindred  soul, 
Whose  thoughts  can  wider,  higher  roll ; 
And  w  hen  we  meet  such  spirits  here, 
Wc  cling — we  lore — almost  revere  ; 
Around  them  twine  tlic  lendcrest  ties  ; 
Tlicir  image  deep  in  memory  lies  ; 

They  save  from  time's  relentless  tread 
The  balmy  dews  of  moments  fled ; 

A  gladness  o'er  the  scul  they -breathe  ; 

A  halo  round  the  past  they  w’reathe, 

And  bring  its  fading  scenes  to  view, 

In  magic  shape  and  rainbow  hue. 

All  may  be  in  darkneiFS  wrapt  ; 
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The  links  of  bliss  may  all  be  snapt ; 

As  mirror  brinrht  in  fragments  dashed, 
The  hopes  that  on  the  future  Hashed, 
Like  lightning  on  the  blackened  sky, 

All  crushed  and  cast  around  them  lie, 

A  sparkling  wreck — a  dazzling  pile 
Of  all  that  makes  the  prospect  smile. 

But  jie’er  shall  friendship's  bands  decay ; 
Its  memory  ne’er  shall  fleet  away, 

For  love,  in  verdure  rich  shall  bloom, 

In  gorgeous  spheres  beyond  the  tomb. 


WHAT’S  I  N  A  N  A  M  E  ? 

JBV  H.  HASTI.\G3  WELD. 

*  On,  good  morning  ;  my  father,  Sir.’ 

‘  Who  is  the  gentleman  you  would  introduce  me  to — who  is  ho,  Bill  ?* 

‘Mr.  Woo-oo-oo,’  said  the  son — or  rather  he  uttered  a  noise  entirely  in 
de.^crihable,  and  coinj)letely  un-put-upon-papcr-ahle  ;  accomfianying  it  witli 
a  punch  in  the  old  man’s  ribs,  intended  as  a  hint. 

‘  Take  care  liow  >ou  turn  so  suddenly.  Bill,  your  ellrow  hit  me.  Mr.  Who, 
did  you  say  the  gmitleman  was  ?’ 

‘  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  a.shamed  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it,  but  I 
cannot  remember  your  name,  and  my  father’s  matter-of-fact  disposition 
insists  upon  it.’ 

‘  Fiferail,  at  your  service.’ 

‘Mr.  Fiferail,  father.’ 

‘Oh  yes — Mr.  Fiferail.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fiferail?  Never  should 
forget  names.  Bill.  Pleasant  day,  Mr.  Flutcrail.  My  son  William,  Mr. 
F'hiterail,  and  although  1  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  he  is  no  more  apt  to 
forget  names  than  1  am,  Mr.  Flutefence.  But  we  all  have  our  little  infirmi¬ 
ties.  Pray  are  you  a  musician,  Mr.  Hornwall  ?’ 

‘  Fiferail,’  said  I,  bowing. 

‘  That ’s  a  pity,  you  ought  to  |)lay.’  I  perceived  the  old  gentleman  was  as 
deaf  os  a  post.  He  continued — ‘  Hornwall,  odd  name  enough.  Hornwall, 
within  one  letter  of  Cornwall,  Coal-mines,  coincidence,  queer,  certainly. 
Crood  morning,  Mr.  Collier.  Indebted  for  your  pleasant  society,  call  at  my 
house,  Mr.  Collier,  do.’ 

What  couhl  I  make  of  such  a  character?  Was  he  an  original,  or  a  quiz  ? 
Fluterail,  Flutefence,  Hornwall,  Coniwall,  Collier !  1  was  too  much  amused 

to  be  offended,  and  strolled  the  street  in  that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which 
Mrs.  Sullen  says  is  not  thought,  but  musing.  Did  the  old  quiz  mean  to 
insult  me  ?  As  I  groped  along,  my  head  down,  my  eyes  half  shut,  1  sudden¬ 
ly  jumped  back,  at  finding  myself  buried  over  head  and  ears  in  a  ladyV 
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biahop-tleeve.  A  clear  louil  laugh  aa  1  attempted  to  apologiac,  tnatle  me 
recognise  my  cousin  Hannah. 

‘  Benjamin,  the  least  I  ran  do  is  to  take  you  under  my  protection.  Why, 
I  should  tiiink  you  had  a  thousand  acres  of  timber  land  upon  your  back,  a 
granite  quany’  in  each  pocket,  and  not  only  a  beam,  hut  a  ship*load  of  lumber 
in  your  eye.  For  shame !’ 

‘  Not  a  won! ;  I  have  met  with  such  an  original — and  by  my  troth,  he ’s 
here  again.’ 

‘  D’ye  do  again,  Mr.  Collier  ?’ 

Hannah  stood  l>ack  astonished  at  my  new  cognomen. 

‘My  cousin  Hannali,’  said  I,  leading  her  up,  ready  to  die  with  suppressed 
laughtci'c 

‘  Servant,  Miss  Hannah.  I^te  season  and  cold.  Hope  you  ’ll  bring  warm¬ 
er  weather,  Miss  Gehenna.' 

‘Sir!’ 

‘  No  offence  Ma’am.  Pun  upon  your  name.  Miss  Tophet.  Have  heard 
worse — is  that  your  hair  or  a  wig  ?’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Don’t  get  warm.  Miss  Ilinnon — you’ll  consume  your  friend  Lehigh 
there.  He  ’ll  make  a  hot  fin'.  Miss  Hades.  Lehigh  and  Hades,  queer  coin¬ 
cidence,— call  at  my  house — come  a  cold  day,  do.  '  Ruddy  morning  to  ye. 
Come,  <lo,  hut  don’t  wait  till  July,  don’t.  Marriage,  I  guess,  cake  burnt  to 
a  crisp,  dare  say.’ 

‘  Now,  cousin  of  mine,  what  think  you  ?’ 

‘  What  an  old  brute  it  is,  who  is  he  ?’ 

1  could  not  answer.  The  day  before  I  had  met  the  son  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat  ;  we  w'crc  introduced,  but  as  is  usual  neither  of  us  took  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  other’s  name.  Hut  for  the  accidental  meeting  in  the  street,  he 
would  not  have  learned  mine,  and  I  was  still  unacquainted  with  his.  A 
relation  of  my  previous  meeting  with  the  old  gentleman,  excused  his  conduct 
to  Hannah,  while  it  highly  diverted  her. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  younger  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  through 
that  intimacy  Hannah  found  an  n|K>logist  for  old  Halliday  in  his  son — a 
better  a^wlogist  than  I  had  been.  We  learned  that  the  old  gentleman,  while 
he  was  perfectly  sane  upon  matters  involving  dollars  and  cents,  had  a  mind 
80  singularly  constructed  that  he  often  forgot  names  of  things,  and  never  for 
his  life  could  remember  names  of  persons,  Init  addressed  even  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  by  titles  borrowed  from  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  meeting,  or  from  the  most  singular  and  i>anidoxical  associations, 
stiggested  by  their  real  names.  At  other  times  he  would  dub  a  man  by  a 
title  commemorative  of  some  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing;  and  the  names  thus  bestowed  did  not  always  call  up  the  most 
grateful  remembrances.  Of  this  infirmity  the  old  gentleman  was  so  utterly 
unconscious;,  that  calling  persons  by  tlieir  right  names  was  the  hobby  upon 
which  be  particularly  prided  himself,  it  being  second  only  to  his  punning  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  facility  for  tracing  odd  relations  between  thoughts  and 
things. 

Many  weeks  after  [the  day  of  theee  adventures,  hearing  one  crying  out 
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Halloo!  stop!  Mister!  Fire!'  liehiiH)  me, I  turiicil  alK)ut  and  saw  old  Halliday 
making  after  ino  with  all  the  cxpodiiion  his  plethora  would  permit. 

‘  What  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  crying  Fire  ?’ 

*  [  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Seaconl.” 

‘  Don’t,  1  beseech  you,  1  shtdl  burn.” 

*  (rood,  I  owe  you  one.  I  could  not  think  of  your  name,  Mr.  Caloric,  and 
I  called  you  what  came  nearest.’ 

*  My  name.  Sir,’  said  I,  shouting  it  in  his  ear,  ‘  is  not  Caloric,  or  Seacoal, 

but  Fife-railP  •  ' 

‘That’s  what  I  called  you,  Mr.  (-ornwall — me  miscall  you !  never— oh,  no. 
But ’t  won’t  do,  no.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘  Pluto ’s  a  Judge  in  his  own  dominions.’ 

‘Well.’ 

‘  If  (rchenna  gets  a  lloliilay,  I,  I’luto,  won’t  answer  ft»r  the  conscf|uences 
— no.’ 

‘Talk  l‘:nglisli.’ 

‘  Do  n’t  I  ?  There ’s  a  Liict/er  match  toward.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  .5’ 

‘  Mr.  Lehigh,  a  secret,’  And  he  drew  me  into  an  alley  by  tlie  button. 

‘  1  ’m  stone  blind  !’ 

‘  Sir !’ 

‘Yes,  [  can’t  hear  a  word,  and  because  I’m  blind  and  can’t  hear,  Miss 
Tophet  and  Bill  think  I  ’in  deaf  and  can’t  8<3e.  She  aftects  him.’ 

‘Then  he’s  war|)C(l,  I  suppose.’ 

‘(lood,  1  owe  you  another,  Mr.  Flyflail.  You  shall  home  to  dinner — yes.’ 

I  was  then  a  bachelor  and  of  coui*se  acceptcil  all  such  invitations,  except 
when  I  know  the  inviters  did  not  give  good  dinners.  At  the  house  of  Mr. 
Halliday  I  found  cpiite  a  paiiy,  to  whom  the  old  gt^ntleman  was  aliout  to  in* 
trodiicc  me  individually.  I  anticipated  much  amusemeuty  hut  his  wife 
barred  it  by  interrupting  him  and  announcing  me. 

‘Mrs.  Xantip|)e,  take  her  own  way,  yes,  always,’ — muttered  old  Halliday, 
as  ho  stepped  liack. 

‘  Mi*s.  Lee’ — 

‘  There  ’  no  such  lady  here,’  said  Mrs.  Halliday. 

‘  No  ?  no !  yes— certainly.  Mrs.  Ann  Lee,  Shakeress,  run  away  from 
Canterbury,  married,  apostate, — no !  yes,  certainly.  Mrs.  Ii4*e,  lake  a  wing?’ 

‘  Why  IMr.  Halliday,  1  should  lie  ashamed  !’ 

The  very  gaudiest  lady  at  table  looked  daggers  at  him,  and  all  Uie  rest 
strove  hard  to  stifte  a  laugh  at  her  emlxuTassnient. 

‘Shame!  shame!  for  what?  No  shame  without  guilt,  is  there  Mr.  Con¬ 
tinent.^’ — addressing  the  Lothario  of  the  parly.  ‘There!  there!  all  thun¬ 
derstruck  again  !  1  should  think  1  had  been  forging  bolts  to  throw  among 

them. — hey!  Mr.  Vulcan?’  V’^ulcan  was  a  retired  blacksmith.  ‘Forging 
thunderliolts,  hey,  Mr.  Taken-in  ?’ 

This  last  was  a  cruel  thrust.  The  gentleman  whom  he  had  dubbed  ‘  Mr. 
Taken-in,’  was  a  bankrupt  through  the  knavery  of  his  son.  It  would  swell 
our  table-talk  too  far  to  slate  all  old  Halliday’s  misnomers;  as  the  history  of 
4^ 
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every  fiervon  addrewed  was  involved  and  must  be  repeated  to  make  the 
mistakes  tell.  The  old  gentleman  was  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  wonder* 
ed  at  the  consternation  depicted  in  his  wife^s  face,  in  his  son's,  and,  indeed, 
in  mine.  On  he  went,  calling  all  present  by  iinpromptii  names,  till,  a  hasty 
dinner  swallowe<l,  tliey  pleaded  imperative  business,  and  departed,  each 
laughing  at  the  blunders  of  llalliday  in  all  cases  but  one,  aud  for  tliat  one 
wishing  him  anything  but  blessings. 

floes  the  reader  think  Halliday's  an  unnatural  character?  It  certainly  is. 
An  ifn{>ossible  one  ?  It  certainly  is  not  To  such  unfortunate  treacher}'  of 
memory  philosophical  works  l)ear  witness,  and  quote  instances.  Phrenolo¬ 
gists  must  define  the  particular  organ  deficient  in  such  a  head,  and  if  any 
will  take  the  trouble  to  describe  it,  a  cast  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the 
science,  shall  lie  produced  for  them. 

‘  Mr  Seacoal,  I  told  you  so.  I  *m  a  prophet* 

‘  Told  me  what  ?* 

‘  (rehenna  claims  a  holiday  for  her  life-time.  I  knew  it — foresaw'  it.  Yes.* 

*  You  mean  to  say  that  your  son  will  make  a  match  of  it  with  Hannah  ?* 

*  Consider  yourself  bidden  to  the  wedding.  You’re  the  only  one.  Mrs. 
IjCO,  nor  Vulcan,  nor  the  father  of  the  young  forger — what’s  his  name — 
Taken-in,  none  of  them  will  come — not  a  souk  Deuced  unhandsome  in 
them,  but  I  can’t  help  it  Tried  to  make  myself  agreeable,  and  if  they  tcon’f 
be  pleased,  who’s  to  blame?  Yes — who’s  to  blame,  Mr.  Seacoal?  Coals 
sometimes  called  black  diamonds,  Mr.  Golconda,  come  to  tlie.  wedding,  wine 
old  1800.  -Byron  was  a  queer  dog,  had  a  skull  for  a  drinking  cup.  Be  sure 
you  come,  Mr.  Golgotha,  do.’ 


A  RAMBLE. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor.  It  poured  a  flood  of  light  and  heat  on  the 
silent  world,  ami  Imtlied  tlie  mountain-tops  in  a  halo  of  glory  and  loveliness. 
Nature’s  wild  miiistrelsey  sent  forth  commingling  strains  of  joy  and  melody. 
The  dew-drops  glitterred  on  the  petals  of  the  laughing  flowers.  The  babbling 
brooks  ran  murmuring  along,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  s|)angled  fish  lay  motionless  and  basking  in  the  genial  sunlieams.  Balmy 
breezes  floate<l  around,  whose  odors  told  tliat  they  had  kissed  tlie  clover  and 
lilac,  and  revelled  in  bowers  of  roses.  A  spirit  of  vitality  seemed  lireathed 
into  objects  before  inanimate.  All  creation  leaped  with  new  life  and  impulse. 
Gladness  hovered  like  a  white-wingeil  angel  of  love  and  mercy  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth.  But  alas!  this  beautiful  vision  passed  away — this 
glittering  bubble  burst,  aud  tlie  whole  fairy  scene  was  sadly  changed — clouds 
came  careering  over  the  sky,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  mass  of  wheeling  darkness.  Hushed  was  the  voice  of  nature,  all 
save  tlie  rustling  of  tlie  leaves  and  tlie  cadences  of  the  viewless  spirit,  now 
sighing  plaintively  like  the  farewell  dirge  of  some  departed  soul,  now  roar- 
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•„jg — tliiindcring — maddening  as  if  all  heaven’s  mighty  hosts  were  rushing 
together  in  one  mighty  collision,  and 

The  pulse  of  earth  was  stilled  and  dead, 

As  if  her  breath — her  soul  were  fled. 

Oh  !  how  like  this,  is  the  tenure  of  human  existence.  The  morning  of 
life  dawns  in  brightness  and  l)cauty.  For  a  while  we  sail  on  the  waxen 
wings  of  thoughtlessness  through  the  dim  regions  of  giddy  joy.  For  a  lew 
fleeting  years  the  shadowy  dreams  of  youth  and  glory  float  like  gorgeous 
spectres  around  our  paths.  The  past  Ls  all  forgotten  in  the  blissful  present, 
and  the  future  smiles  in  colors  l>orrowe<l  from  childhood’s  bright  hues. 
Every  object  that  strikes  the  view — all  the  beauties  of  the  external  world — 
God’s  own  image  beaming  from  the  human  countenance — all  the  blissful 
tones  of  breathing  creation — all  the  undyuig  harmonies  of  thought  and  the 
burning  aspirations  of  the  immortal  soul,  combined  into  one  tremendous 
result  tend  to  lull  our  sus|)icions  into  the  deepslumlier  of  death,  and  {lersuade 
us  that  life  will  be  one  long  dream  of  happiness.  Hut  ah !  too  soon  the 
spell  is  broken — ^the  enchantment  is  dissijmted — the  black  clouds  of  disap¬ 
pointment  shroud  our  hopes — the  winds  moan  a  desolate  retpiiem  over  the 
grave  of  dej>arted  joys.  The  lightning  of  discord  severs  the  richest  affec¬ 
tions — the  ice  of  regret  freezes  the  warmest  8ym)>athies  of  the  heart,  and  the 
startling  thunders  of  death  roll  in  the  distance.  ♦  #  #  #  • 

I  went  forth.  Glad  voices — bright  eyes,  and  kindred  spirits  were  around 
me.  We  strolled  carelessly  from  hill  to  liill — we  lca{)ed  from  rock  to  rock — 
we  sat  under  the  thick  shade  of  tlie  oak,  and  feasted  the  imagination  on  the 
waving  scenery  zux)und.  Nature  was  dollied  in  her  greenest  hues — her 
richest  garniture.  It  was  a  beauty  and  a  luxury  to  let  the  eye  rove  uncon¬ 
fined  over  the  immensity  of  space,  and  to  raise  the  thoughts  from  *  nature  to 
nature’s  God.’  At  such  times  memory  runs  riot  amid  the  scenes  and  jmstimes 
of  childhood,  llow  the  tide  of  entrancing  recollections,  rising  from  the 
abyss  of  the  past,  flows  over  the  mind.  Musing  thus,  how  often  do  our 
thoughts  liecome  too  mighty  for  utterance,  save  through  the  lightning  flashes 
of  the  eye.  How  the  power  of  language  is  licggared  and  lost  in  the  thrilling 
emotions  that  rush  on  the  soul.  IIow  the  fancy  is  wrapped  in  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  its  own  imaginings.  How  the  wildering  senses  pant  from  sym^mthy 
with  the  viewless  mind — with  what  fondness  and  tenacity  we  cling  to  the 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  and  recognize  the  beloved  lieings  around  us,  to  f»art 
no  more,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  darkness,  storms  and  trials  shall  never 
disturb  our  halcyon  |>eace.  Oh  !  then  how  the  {lomp  ami  {lageant  of  earth 
fade  into  the  dim  distance,  before  the  unseen,  iinrevealed  glories  of  eternity, 
when  the  imagination  is  revelling  in  visions  of  imfiassioRed  bliss. 
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TA-BISE-QUONG. 

Or  Voice  of  the  Rolling  Thunder. 

L*ro5f  ibc  bank  of  a  beautiful  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Saint  Clair,  an  Incliaii 
by  the  name  of  Ta-bise*quong  was  one  day  discovered  by  an  officer  of  tlie  V.  S.  Army. 
Jfis  canoe  was  drawm  up  beside  him  on  the  san<1,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  but 
faithful  remnant  of  his  once  numeroas  followers.  This  chief  was  dying,  and  ere  the 
officer  leA  the  spot  the  *  voice  of  the  rolling  thunder’  was  hushed  in  the  forest. 

Hunter!  why  Ihy  bow  unbent, 

Ere  the  deadly  ahaf\  be  spent  ? 

Droops  thy  lofty  spirit  hero 
On  the  ridge  where  haunt  the  deer  ? 

Otters  bask  beneath  the  moon, 

Boundeth  past  the  sly  racoon. 

Traps  are  set  and  scents  arc  keen 
— Need-je  ca-win  Nee-shee-sheen.  (1) 

Brother  !  here  are  herbs  for  thee 
Cluck'd  beside  the  sugar  tree  ; 

Charmed  plants  which  only  grow 
In  tlie  groves  of  Manito  : 

Eat,  and  thou  again  slialt  pass 
Prairie  thro’  and  tangled  grass. 

— On  my  hand  thy  forehead  lean, 

Need-je  ca-win,  Nee-shee-sheen. 

Hunter  !  lead  thy  royal  race, 

Ouide  tliy  eagles  to  tlie  chose. 

•Show  thine  arrow's  glittering  tongue, 

— Let  the  bear  outstrip  her  young. 

Raise  thine  arm  of  sw’arihy  stain, 

—Let  the  wolf  recoil  again. 

Was  not  this  thy  wonted  mien.^ 

Need-je  ca-win  Nee-shee  sheen. 

Brother !  raise  thy  drooping  head  ; 

Say,  is  tliis’thy  royal  bed 
Brotlier  !  ope  thy  closing  eye, 

Tis  not  here  where  Princes  lie. 

Tell  me,  brother,  is  it  thine 
Scattered  leaf  and  fallen  pine — 

Thou  with  beads  of  blue  and  green  ! 

— Need-je  ca-w'in  Nee-shee-sheen. 

Hunter  !  hark — o'er  forest  dim 
Bursts  afar  the  thunder  hymn  ; 

Thunder  spirits  muttering  say, 

*  Rolling  brother,  haste  aw.ay.’ 
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— Need-je,  Need-je  !  Thou  shall  go 
Where  tliey  bend  Uie  golden  bow, 

Where  the  silver  fish  are  seen. 

Need-je — need-je — nee-shee-sheeii.  (*i) 

(1)  Friend,  or  bruilier,  it  is  not  well, 
fj)  Friend,  or  broilier,  it  is  well. 


A  T  A  L  i:  ()  F  H  K  V  F  xN  (i  F  . 

I  WAS  bom  in  an  inland  town  of  New  Fngland.  My  father  died  during 
iny  infancy,  leaving  my  mother  in  poverty.  In  an  unlucky  hour  lie  became 
surety  for  one  of  bis  neighbors  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
His  neighbor  failed.  His  projierty  was  quite  insuilicicnt  to  jiay  his  debts, 
and  consequently  my  father  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  Soon  after,  owing  to  the  anxiety  and  solici¬ 
tude,  consequent  upon  tlie  loss  of  his  property  and  his  feeble  constitution^ 
he  sickened  and  died.  My  mother  being  thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resour¬ 
ces  for  the  support  of  herseli'  and  her  infant,  opened  a  private  school,  by 
which  means  she  was  enabled  to  procure  a  livelihood.  Col.  Selden,  who- 
had  been  a  friend  to  my  father,  and  who  also  opened  his  dooi*s  and  purse  to 
my  mother,  at  his  death,  earnestly  urged  her  to  give  me  to  him.  I  le  had  but 
an  only  child — a  daughter — and  wished  to  adopt  mo  for  his  son.  But  niy 
dear  mother  told  him  she  regarded  with  gratitude  his  kind  offer,  still  she 
could  not  think  of  giving  away  her  only  child,  while  she  had  health  to  sup- 
j)ort  him.  My  childhood  was  jiasscd  solely  under  her  care.  She  felt  great 
anxiety  and  solicitude  for  my  future  welfare ;  consequently  she  devoted 
hei’self  almost  entirely  to  my  education.  My  proficiency  under  her  instruc¬ 
tion  was  equal  to  the  attention  she  devoted  to  it.  My  morals,  while  under 
her  watchful  care,  wero  uncontaminated.  As  her  own  education  had  by 
no  means  been  neglected,  she  was  enabled  to  prepare  mo  for  college,  and 
with  economy  and  industry  in  the  management  of  her  school,  I  was  enabled 
to  enter  the  University  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Col.  Selden  had  not  been  forgetful  of  us.  His  house  was  always  open  to 
my  mother  and  her  ‘  darling  son,’  as  I  was  contemp^iously  called  in  the 
village.  I  grew  up  with  his  daughter.  The  studies  of  our  childhood  were 
the  same.  My  mother  had  the  instruction  of  us  both.  Mrs.  Selden  was  the 
most  amiable  of  women  ;  kind,  |>olite,  and  beloved,  she  lived  and  died  with¬ 
out  ail  enemy.  Louisa  (for  that  was  the  daughter’s  name,)  was  the  very 
picture  of  her  mother.  As  we  had  [mssed  our  childhood  together,  and 
always  particii>ated  in  the  same  sports,  we  seemed  to  grow  up  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  brother  and  sister.  We  did  nut  tliink  of  any  other  relations  existing 
iKJtween  us.  From  childhood  had  wo  passi*d  to  youth — these  joyful  days 
were  hardly  begun,  w  hen  pre|)uralions  were  made  for  my  departure  to  the 
University.  Until  then  Louisa  and  myself  had  hardly  thought  of  each  oihcr 
but  as  brother  and  sister.  To  be  sure,  a  blush  would  sometimes  shine 
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through  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  cheek  when  either  of  our  mothers 
suqiriaed  us  sitting  alone  in  Col.  S.’s  |>arIor,  in  earnest  and  confident  conver¬ 
sation.  But  when  my  departure  approached,  I  could  always  oltsei^e  a  blush 
on  Louisa’s  cheek  whenever  it  w’as  mentioned.  I  ob8er\e<l,  also,  on  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  her  whenever  1  suddenly  entered  the  room.  Rut  I  will  not  dwell 
Ufion  those  happy  hours-— they  were  to  be  succeeded  by  trials  and  troubles 
of  which  we  little  dreamed. 

The  night  before  I  was  to  leave  home  for  the  first  time,  I  sought  Louisa. 

I  found  her  walking  alone  in  the  garden — a  {)early  tear  still  glistened  in  her 
eye,  which  she  endeavored  to  conceal  from  me.  ‘  1  knew  you  would  seek 
me  here,’  she  said.  ‘  But  do  you  go  tomorrow  ?  Is  this  the  last  time  we 
shall  walk  this  gravelled  [mill  She  [ducked  a  rose  from  the  hush  which 
grew  at  the  roots  of  the  hereditary  oak,  under  which,  just  three  weeks  before, 
we  had  avowed  our  love,  and  plighted  our  faith.  She  impressed  a  kiss  upon 
it,  and  handexi  it  to  me — ‘Take  this,’  she  said  ;  ‘  it  is  the  simple  offering  of 
nature,  which  seems  to  smile  at  our  [dighted  love.  Go  forth  with  a  manly 
alc^  and  receive  the  honors  which  are  in  store  for  you  ;  and  remember  that 
ml  every  return  of  this  hour,  your  Louisa  will  fall  down  upon  this  s[K)t  and 
pour  out  a  prayer  to  that  Being  who  w  ills  all  things  for  the  best,  that  your 
imth  may  be  strewed  with  flowers.’  I  kneeled  forwanl  and  cla8[)ed  her  to 
toy  bosom,  and  breathed  out  a  hearty  response.  We  mingled  our  tears  to- 
i^ether,  and  tore  ourselves  a[mrt.  The  next  morning,  after  receiving  my 
ciiother’s  blessing,  I  took  the  stage  coach  for  the  University. 

Almost  the  first  person  I  met  at  the  University  was  Lewis  Clinton.  I  had 
ncen  him  but  once  liefore.  He  was  then  at  my  native  village.  An  acquaint- 
•nce  was  quickly  formed ;  we  passed  our  time  at  college  ahnost  entirely 
together.  Lew’is  was  of  a  lively  disposition  and  of  most  manly  beauty  ;  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  underhanded  hy[>ocrisy  about  bim,  which  I  was  unable  al- 
>vays  to  understand.  However,  we  commenced  our  college  career  as  friends, 
— we  passed  it  as  such.  We  8e[mrated  after  we  had  completed  our  educa¬ 
tion,  to  prc[mre  for  the  moni  active  business  of  life.  Lewis  went  to  my 
native  village  to  study  law  with  his  uncle;  I  pursued  the  same  studies  at 
another  place.  I  shall  not  stop  to  ndate  the  many  little  incidents  of  our 
'College  life  ;  nor  to  tell  of  tlic  difliculties  I  had  to  encounter.  They  w’ere  by 
no  means  few  nor  ea.sy  to  be  liomc.  Lewis  was  the  more  brilliant  scholar. 
Often  have  1  sat  entranced  at  his  rich,  round  clo<|ucnce  ;  I  could  almost  drink 
ins[>iration  from  his  muse.  I  had  often  spoken  to  him  about  Louisa  ;  I  had 
dwelt  long  in  his  [iresence  on  her  beauty  and  virtues,  even  till  he  seemed  to 
glide  along  with  me  in  the  exuberance  of  my  youthful  feelings.  Then  he 
would  turn  to  exhibit  that  deceitful  curl  upon  his  lip,  which  pierced  like  a 
dagger  to  my  souL  But  why  should  I  have  any  suspicions  of  him  ?  Had  he 
■ot  always  acted  manly  towards  me — been  my  friend — my  companion — and 
almost  my  only  college  associate  ?  But  so  it  was.  I  could  lianlly  endure  the 
idea  of  his  going  to  my  native  village ;  die  mention  of  it  made  me  turn  from 
him  in  anger!  However,  in  course  of  time  he  was  regularly  enten'd  in 
the  office  of  E^.  Clinton,  as  a  student  at  law.  }le  was  very'  soon  intrcKluc- 
ed  to  the  house  of  Col.  Helden.  He  saw  Louisa!  I  had  not  [minted  her  to 
him  in  too  glowing  enhirs.  fie  was  e^irapturtsl  with  her  iM-aiity.  In  a  letter 
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I  received  fioin  hiin,  soon  after  he  went  to  his  uncle^s,  he  s|>oke  of  her  with 
enthusiasm — no  language  was  too  extravagant  for  him.  ■  But  he  robed  it  all 
under  the  cover  of  friendship  toward  me,  and  even  urged  me  to  return  and 
pursue  my  studies  with  his  uncle.  His  many  protestations  of  regard,  for  the 
lime  east'd  my  mind.  I  liad  not  yet  leanied  what  deceit  could  be  concealed 
in  tlie  hutnan  heart,  and  how  any  one  could,  under  the  garb  of  friendship, 
he  plotting  my  destruction.  He  liecame  a  frequent  visiter  at  Col.  Seldcn’s. 
Louisa,  having  often  heard  me  6{)eak  of  him  as  a  friend,  had  no  hesitation  in 
entertaining  him  with  her  presence  and  conversation,  little  tliiiiking  how 
much  she  was  poisoning  her  own  happiness.  In  her  letters  she  made  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  Lewis,  commending  me  in  the  choice  of  my  college  friend. 
But  why  should  I  dwell  u|)on  these  things  ?  Why  harrow  up  my  soul  at  tliis 
time  ?  O,  I  cannot  forget  them  !  The  very  thought  seems  to  rouse  the  fiend 
within  me 

Lewis  had  got  Col.  Selden  involved  in  difticulties.  His  property  was 
gone.  The  officer  had  just  come  to  attach  the  funiitiire  of  Col.  S.’s  splendid 
mansion,  when  Lewis  stepped  up,  enquired  the  nature  and  amount  of  tlio 
Execution,  (what  he  knew  before,)  upon  which  he  immediately  paid  it,  and 
refused  to  take  a  transfer  of  the  pro|)erty  in  return.  He  told  Col.  S.  it  was 
an  act  of  kindness  he  owed  him  for  his  daughter's  sake.  He  said,  *  although 
your  daughter  is  tlie  betrothed  of  another,  I  have  regard  for  her ;  I  cannot 
endure  the  idea  of  her  being  tlirown  out  U}>on  the  contempt  of  a  cold  and 
heartless  world.  I  have  money.  My  wealtli  can  make  her  and  yourself 
happy.  It  is  at  your  disposal.’  Ah  I  ho  knew  too  well  how  to  poison  the 
Col.’s  feelings.  He  already  saw  his  plots  ri|)e  for  execution,  long  before  he 
had  avowed  his  love  to  Louisa.  She  re()elled  his  advances  with  disdain  and 
contempt !  This  only  served  as  a  greater  stimulus.  The  plans  he  put  in 
execution  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  man  in  a  more  worthy  cause.  It  is  enough  to  say,  my  character  was 
traduced — Col.  S.’s  house  was  denied  me.  But  had  Louisa  forgot  to  love  ? 
Had  she  forgot  ?  I  will  say  no  more.  #  #  #  ♦ 

I  heard  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  I^wis  Clinton  and  Louisa  Selden. 
At  this  time  the  practice  of  my  profession  had  called  me  to  a  distant  State, 
I  was  now  reaping  the  rewards  of  my  early  life.  My  mother  had  gone  to 
the  State  of  M.  with  me ;  I  had  become  able  to  provide  for  her  declining 
years,  and  to  repay  something  for  the  core  and  solicitude  she  had  liestowed 
upon  my  infancy  and  childhood.  I  had  been  prosperous  in  business.  When 
the  foregoing  information  was  given  to  me,  I  felt  that  my  only  hope  for  life 
was  gone.  However,  I  resolved  to  repair  immediately  to  my  native  town, 
and  claim  Louisa  as  my  affianced  hride,  I  had  not  heard  of  the  precise 
time  of  her  marriage.  After  hastily  scuttling  iny  business,  so  that  in  case  I 
should  not  return,  tny  mother  should  In;  provided  for,  1  found  myself  the 
next  day  on  the  road  to  my  native  village.  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  rest, 
day  or  night,  but  pursued  my  route  with  a  zeal  equal  to  tlie  object  at  stake. 
When  I  approached  the  village  I  perceived  it  had  been  a  day  of  hilarity  and 
joy.  I  inquired  the  reason,  (for  I  mistrusted  it,)  of  so  much  festivity.  I  was 
told  that  this  was  young  Esq.  Clinton’s  wedding  day.  I  involuntarily  plac¬ 
ed  my  hand  u|>on  my  dirk  !  V’’engeance  filled  my  breast — I  was  lost  in  the 
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transport  of  ragr,  and  fell  from  my  horse.  On  coming  to  my  senses  again,  I 
fr)uiul  myself  surrounded  by  the  ral>ble,  supported  in  tlie  arms  of  two,  each 
▼ieing  with  the  other  to  ndatc  the  |>articulars  of  the  accident.  AAer  I  had 
sufficiently  recovered,  1  rejiaired  to  the  hotel  and  called  for  a  private  room, 
t  sat  dow^n  by  myself  to  broo<l  over  my  miseries,  and  to  devise  means  of 
revenge.  1  drew  my  dirk  from  its  sheath,  and  nibbed  my  finger  along  its 
glittering  edge,  and  almost  jiim|>ed  up  in  a  transport  of  joy  !  As  the  shades 
of  night  were  tlirown  over  the  landscape,  muffled  in  my  cloak,  1  bent  my 
way  to  Col.  Selden’s  mansion.  As  I  approached,  I  saw  the  signs  of  hilarity 
and  mirth.  My  8te|>8  imperceptibly  led  me  to  the  same  oak  under  which  I 
parted  from  Louisa  for  the  first  time.  How  at  that  moment  all  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  my  youth  nished  into  my  mind.  With  a  struggle  I  suppressed  my 
thoughts,  and  with  teeth  set  and  fists  clenched,  in  one  of  which  was  the  dirk, 

I  stood  like  a  statue  Is'iieuth  the  oak.  The  stars  looked  coldly  down,  and 
the  breeze  swept  moaning  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ;  but  1  was  fixed 
to  the  spot.  1  turned  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  but  kept  my  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  door,  |•rc8ently  the  door  was  opened.  A  sylph-like  form 
came  out  unattended.  She  seemed  not  a  being  of  earth.  Her  cheek  was 
whit«‘  as  the  driven  snow,  and  trans|>ar(.‘nt  as  the  dew'less  ether.  She  oj)ened 
the  garden  gate.  O,  that  moment !  Every  nerve  became  relaxed — I  could 
hardly  keep  myself  from  rushing  forth  an<l  clasping  her  to  my  bosom !  As 
she  approached  the  oak  I  withdrew  to  a  thicket  of  grape  vines,  where  1 
could  remain  concealed.  She  approached  and  plucked  a  rose  from  the  bush 
which  still  rt*mained  at  the  roots  of  tlie  oak.  She  press<;d  it  to  her  bosom, 
and  drop|KHl  upon  her  knees — that  prayer  was  for  me — I  heard  her  sighs 
and  sobs.  ‘  O,  father— cruel  father,*  she  said,  ‘  how  could  you  llius  doom 
your  daughter  to  a  premature  grave.  I  told  you  1  could  not  love  Lewis,  for 
iny  affections  were  not  my  own  and  casting  her  imploring  look  to  heaven, 
she  said,  ‘ ye  stars,  look  down  and  coldly  reprove  me.  1  feel  that  I  look 
u|Mm  you  for  tlie  last  time  !  I  take  you  for  my  witnesses  that  if  1  am  the 

wife  of  Lewis  Clinton,  I  am  the  l)etroihed  of - 1  dare  not  utter  his  name  !* 

1  could  endure  no  longer!  my  knees  shook  Ixmeath  my  l)ody.  I  felt  myself 
fiilliiig,  when  iny  extended  hand  caught  a  bmneh  of  the  tree ;  iijion  this  1 
recovere<l.  Hut  Louisa  had  departed — I  turned  and  saw  her  enter  tlie  house 
at  another  door.  1  had  not  stood  long,  bound  up  in  my  own  reflections  on 
what  had  |msm‘<l,  when  footsteps  arrested  my  attention.  1  looked,  and  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  haughty,  guilty  Lewis  Clinton.  In  an  instant  the 
fiends  of  revenge  rusheil  into  my  heart !  I  pounced  upon  him  like  a  hungry 
tiger  u|»on  his  pnw !  The  dirk  still  glittered  in  my  hand — ‘Now,*  said], 
‘  villain,  1  have  you  in  my  flower—  I’tter  not  a  cry,  or  this  dagger  shall  drink 
your  heart’s  blooil.*  He  trembled — his  teeth  chattered — his  knees  smote 
together,  but  he  couhl  not  sfieak.  I  bnindished  my  dirk  liefore  his  eyes — 
*  No,’  said  I,  ‘  I  sconi  to  take  your  life  !  Live,  and  en  joy  your  wealth,  if  you 
can  !  Reniemlier  vengf^ance  is  mine — Vengeance !  Vengeance  !*  I  uttered 
in  his  ear,  till  the  very  heavens  ri'-echoed  the  sound  !  I  reproached  him  for 
bis  |x»rfidy — lie  W'rithetl  beneath  my  rigid  grasp,  and  endeavored  to  turn 
from  me,  but  1  felt  that  moment  the  strength  of  a  giant.  ‘No,’  sai<l  I,  ‘recoil 
not !  you  may  live  and  console,  if  you  can,  her  whom  you  have  so  wronged ! 
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(fO,  bind  lip  her  broken  heart,  and  jnake  her  desrent  to  the  grave  as  eom- 
fortable  as  wealth  can  do  it.  Ihit  this  I  say  to  you — you  are  the  nuinlerer 
of  l-#ouisa  Selden  !  You  have  defamed  my  character,  and  you  have  created 
in  my  boaiim  feelings  which  will  give  mo  no  rest  till  I  shall  be  able  to  hurl 
you  from  that  eminence  to  which  you  have  already  attained.  Vengeance/ 
sakl  I  again,  and  rushed  from  his  presence. 

I  repaired  immediately  to  the  hotel,  called  for  refreshment  and  ordered  my 
hon^e.  After  an  absence  of  ten  days,  1  returned  to  the  village  in  which  1 
had  left  my  mother — settled  up  m\'  business — made  sufticient  provision  for 
her  (my  mother’s)  support,  and  immediately  embarked  for  Kurojic.  I  trav¬ 
elled  through  all  the  Eurojiean  nations,  and  l)ecnme  leameil  in  their  laws. 
At  length  my  name  was  known  at  Court.  My  counsid  w'as  sought  by  prin¬ 
ces  and  ministers.  I  was  honored  by  kings.  After  s|>ending  many  years  in 
travelling  over  Euroj)e,  visiting  its  curiosities,  storing  my  mind  w  ith  its  liter¬ 
ature,  and  partaking  of  the  dissipation  of  its  courts,  I  returned  to  my  native 
country.  Jhit  not  wdth  a  hoj)e  or  disposition  to  sen  e  it.  No !  rmgfa/icf 
had  been  my  stimulus !  Vengeance  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  my  en¬ 
deavors.  It  was  for  that  fiend  within  my  breast,  that  I  endiireil  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  a  foreign  clime.  It  was  for  that  that  I  struggled  with 
poverty  and  death ! 

Under  the  disguise  of  a  foreigner,  I  returned  to  the  village  of  my  birth. 
I  met  the  carriage  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Clinton,  drawn  by  four  stone  grey 
steeds.  I  met  the  eye  of  the  haughty  owner  as  I  passiul  him,  but  he  recog¬ 
nized  not  his  inveterate  enemy.  ‘  Vengeance,’  said  I  to  niysidf,  as  he  roiled 
along  in  his  luxurious  carriage.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  |)assed 
step  by  step  to  the  highest  oftices  in  the  gift  of  the  State — that  his  counsel 
was  sought  for  far  and  near — that  he  was  unrivalled  at  the  bar,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  carried  all  before  it.  O  !  what  a  fiend-like  grin  I  gave  u|>oii  receiving 
this  information  !  I  immediately  established  myself  as  a  Counsellor  at  Law 
in  the  village,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  longed  for  an  op[)ortunity  to 
meet  him.  At  last  an  opportunity  presente<l  itself.  It  was  an  action  of  long 
standing.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  had  already  liecn  exfienfhMl.  It  was 
for  the  estate  of  Col.  Selden.  The  old  man  still  lived,  but  his  old  age  was 
one  of  trial  and  trouble.  He  had,  a  few  years  lH»fore,  fouinl  out  the  jierfidy 
of  Clinton,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  was  the  night  of  her 
marriage,  had  turned  the  Col.  out  of  his  mansion — or  rather  his  menials  had 
done  it.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  wert'  lietter  known,  his  friends 
offered  their  assistance  to  recover  the  property,  hut  thus  fiir  they  had  been 
baftied.  This  was  the  last  u  ial.  Clinton  was  to  app<mr,  not  as  the  defendant, 
but  as  counsel  for  tlie  defendant.  Under  these  circumstances  Col.  Selden 
was  unable  to  get  any  one  to  appear  for  him.  A  word  from  Clinton  was 
sufticient  to  silence  the  most  fiowcrful  at  the  Imr.  I  sought  out  Col.  S.  and 
offered  him  my  services,  and  he  reluctantly  accepted  them.  The  day  at  last 
arrived.  Clinton  sneeringly  (lassed  me  in  the  court  yanl.  He  hastened  to 
his  seat,  and  prepared  for  the  defence.  He  went  through  with  his  argument, 
and  convinced  all  present  but  one.  The  Judge  advised  Col.  8.  not  to  make 
a  plea,  as  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  other  business.  I  saw  the  tears  in 
Col.  S.’s  eyes — he  thought  all  was  gone.  I  rose  awkwardly  from  my  scat, 
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and  addrewed  the  judge  and  jury.  1  saw  the  contemptuous  smile  on  Clin¬ 
ton’s  countenance  as  I  rose ;  but  that  smile  was  soon  changed  to  a  sadder 
one.  I  hesitated  not  to  accuse  Clinton  of  his  villainy.  More  than  that,  I 
proved  it.  He  writhed  beneath  my  glance.  Immediately  he  recognised  me. 
The  scene  in  the  garden  came  first  to  his  mind.  •  «  • 

Col.  Selden  recovered  his  estate.  He  explained  to  me  his  conduct,  and  we 
again  liecame  fnends.  Clinton  is  no  longer  the  honored  and  proud.  He 
passes  his  days  with  the  dissipated  and  vile,  an  object  of  pity  to  bis  friends, 
but  of  scorn  and  derision  to  his  enemies.  My  vengeance  has  been  satisfied, 
but  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease.  I  pity  Clinton !  Yes,  I  pity  him !  I  have  offered 
him  a  home  and  security.  He  as  yet  derides  my  offers !  But  let  me  entreat 
you,  dear  reader,  not  to  think  that  the  fruits  of  revenge  are  sweet 

P.  D.  U. 
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Ma  NY  years  ago  I  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  me  wholesome  lessons  of  advice,  and  none 
have  I  had  more  occasion  to  remember,  or  have  found  of  more  practical 
importance,  than  the  short  lesson  at  the  head  of  this  article.  My  master, 
above  alluded  to,  w’as  a  sharp,  shrewd,  calculating  man,  who  having  been 
at  an  early  age  tlirowm  ujKm  his  own  resources  and  forced  to  rely  solely  upon 
himself,  had  naturally  looked  upon  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  form¬ 
ed  his  opinions  of  men  accordingly.  By  cautious  and  prudent  management, 
by  looking  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  gowl,  and  two  at  his  own,  and  by 
invariably  signing  close,  he  triumphed  over  all  the  difficurtics  of  early  life, 
rose  to  some  distinction  in  his  profession,  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
U'carne  one  of  those  interest  rollers,  that  like  a  snow-lmll  are  continually  in- 
creasing  as  they  roll  along  the  down-hill  of  life.  One  of  the  first  lessons  I 
received  in  his  office  was,  ‘  Always  l)e  sure  to  sign  your  name  close  to  what¬ 
ever  you  sign  ;*  and  on  my  enquiring  the  reason  of  this  curious  precaution, 
he  related  to  me  several  instances  that  had  come  under  his  observation, 
where  men  by  signing  low,  had  had  notes  or  receipts  written  al)ove  their 
names.  .The  inferences  he  drew  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  great 
mass  of  men  were  not  to  be  trusted,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence  ; 
that  among  the  business  community  there  was  no  such  thing  as  disinter¬ 
ested  friendship,  and  that  few,  precious  few,  could  be  found  before  whom  it 
would  be  safe  to  place  the  temptation  of  a  low  signature,  and  who  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  it  if  sure  of  escaping  suspicion 
or  detection.  Being  at  that  time  fresh  from  college,  where  there  is  none  but 
decent  sinning,  and  having  just  quit  the  society  of  students,  among  whom 
there  are  no  intrigues  except  the  lawful  ones  of  |K)nying  and  fishing,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  such  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  or  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  my  master ;  and  it  was  not  until  aflcr  I  had  mixed 
in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world — until  afler  I  became  acquainted  with 
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llic  craft  aiid  intripiics  of  men,  and  until  1  ex|»erieiiced  the  cold  (loliteness  of 
tlioae  who  were  once  my  wannest  friends,  that  1  liegun  to  have  a  realizing 
8ense  of  the  necessity  of  signing  close.  A  few  years  of  sad  ex|K’rience  and 
a  few  instances  in  which  I  have  signed  entirely  too  low,  have  taught  me  the 
k^sson  u|>on  which  all  the  eloquence  of  my  master  was  expended  in  vain. 
I  am  now  fully  (lersuuded  that  signing  close  is  the  surest  road  to  wealth, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  motto  a  man  can  adopt,  who  wishes  to  become  rich 
immediately.  On  looking  around  me  I  find  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the 
failures,  troubles,  and  disappointments  in  life  are  caused  by  signing  too  low ; 
and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  other  eighth  are  the  result  of  not  signing 
straight. 

A  young  fellow  without  much  capital  sets  up  in  trade — he  hires  a  clerk, 
stays  in  tlie  store  but  little — rides  out  with  the  ladies — treats  all  the  girls  that 
call  with  oranges  and  candy — puts  on  fourteen  dickies  a  week — wears  his 
Sunday  coat  week  days — and  as  the  natural  effect  of  all  these  causes,  in  a 
few  months  he  receives  from  a  lawyer  a  polite  greeting — his  store  is  shut^ip 
and  his  goods  sold  under  the  hammer.  He  curses  his  creditors — pours  out 
a  vial  or  two  of  wrath  upon  the  lawyers,  anfl  thus  he  ends  his  career  of  low 
signing  by  complaining  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  world  and  tlie  ingratitude 
of  those  about  him — while  the  whole  secret  of  his  ruin,  and  the  rock  on 
which  he  split  was  not  siguing  close  enough.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
multitude  of  cases  where  blue  ruin  is  thcconscquence  of  not  signing  close 
enough. 

Look  at  the  whole  system  of  speculation  and  what  is  it  but  one  grand 
scheme  of  close  signing.  The  first  buyer  signs  his  naim^  low — the  secoinl 
raises  his  a  little — the  third  hitches  his  up  a  notch — the  fourth  writes  still 
closer — and  thus  the  property  |>asses  through  some  half  a  dozen  hands,  all 
making  a  fortune  on  it,  but  wo  to  the  last  purchaser,  for  the  others  have 
signed  so  close  they’ve  given  him  no  chance  to  sign  at  all. 

Doctors  are  multiplied  so  fast  that  all  in  that  profession  are  obliged  to  sign 
close,  and  lawyers  arc  obliged  to  sign  still  closer — yet  I  must  say  that  the 
close  signing  of  lawyers  is  wholly  against  their  principles,  and  they  an*  forced 
so  to  do  entirely  for  self  defence.  Formerly  when  there  was  only  an  annual 
crop  of  rijK?,  healthy  shoots  harvested,  and  all  the  mushroom  suckers  were 
trimmed  up,  then  lawyers  were  a  class  of  the  lowest  signing  men  in  the 
community — but  in  later  days,  since  our  Legislature  has  obtained  a  machine 
into  which  they  put  the  raw  material  and  turn  out  accomplished  and  able 
lawyers,  [.5]  all  shining  like  butterflies  made  out  of  caterpillars,  the  increase 
has  lieen  so  rapid  that  all  have  been  obliged  to  sign  close  or  lay  down  in 
the  furrow. 

When  business  is  lively  and  every  one  is  intent  upon  making  money,  tl»en 
dci>cnd  uj)on  it  there  is  close  signing  among  some.  When  men  bn*ukfast  in 
lhingor,dine  in  Jk)ston,  and  take  lea  in  New  York,  and  make  a  few  thousand 
at  every  stopping  place,  it  is  done  upon  the  close  signing  principle.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  day  passes  without  close  signing  in  some  trade  or  department  of  business. 

To-day  is  the  last  day  of  service  for - and  who  can  calculate  the 

close  signing  that  is  carried  on  in  lawyers’  offices  this  clay  ?  To-day  all 
scratch- jtaries  are  employed  at  the  quill — this  day  the  watches  of  all  deputy 
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sheriffii  will  go  backward  after  12  o’clock,  wliile  they  and  their  horses  will 
go  forward,  and  lo-inorrow  moniing  happy  the  man  that  does  not  find  a 
summons  under  his  front  door  or  in  his  key-hole. 

Close  signing  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  the  age,  and 

*  Lucri  bonus  est  odot 
Ex  re  ({ualibit/ 

seems  to  be  the  motto  of  tlie  whole  trading  community.  The  spirit  of  close 
signing  burned  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  inventor  of  |)aper  dickies — it  radiated 
untainted  from  the  brow  of  the  manufacturer  of  blue  clay  indigo — and  it 
shone  with  bright  effulgence  in  the  character  of  the  immortal  mixer  of  hair 
oil,  which  makes  the  very'  bottles  in  which  it  is  pre|>ared  sprout  witli  an 
simndant  crop  of  any  color  he  chooses  to  raise,  so  that  tlie  proprietor  can  sell 
it  for  artificial  whiskers. 

For  one  who  would  choose  to  become  rich  at  tlie  expense  of  reputation, 
principle  and  honesty,  I  know  of  no  better  motto  tlian  *  Sign  Close.’  If  you 
prefer  money  rather  than  character — if  you  choose  to  have  riches  ratlier 
than  a  good  conscience — and  if  you  prefer  being  wealthy  to  being  virtuous, 
adopt  the  above  motto  and  act  upon  it,  and  you  will  in  the  end  have  what 
you  choose.  If  you  are  prepared  to  be  a  close  signer,  first  bring  your  princi¬ 
ples,  your  integrity,  your  reason,  and  your  conscience,  and  present  them  at 
the  shrine  of  Dives,  and  there  upon  his  altar  make  an  unreserved  consecration 
of  all  to  him — and  then  go  ahead. 

Do  and  say  hard  things — cut  all  the  cords  of  friendship  and  treat  all  witli 
cohl,  business-like  {loliteness — have  an  easy  conscience — be  benevolent  from 
interest  rather  than  from  principle — be  religious  only  on  Sundays — let  ‘  ne¬ 
cessitate  rei’  quiet  the  wbis|X}riiig8  of  the  still  small  voice  within — let  your 
tender  mercies  be  cruel — sign  close,  and  you  will  be  rich. 

S.  C. 
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BY  ISAAC  C.  PRAY,  JR. 

Afar  on  the  ocean, 

Where  waves  in  conuuotion. 

With  jewels  and  banners  assembled  in  pride, 

A  gay  barque  was  dashing, 

And  sunlight  there  flashing, 

With  stripes  of  rich  silver  seemed  clasping  its  side. 

Thus  gemmed  by  the  morning 
Witli  all  its  adorning, 

That  barque,  like  a  fairy  creation  was  fair  ; 

Each  tiling  that  was  near  it 
By  magic  did  steer  it — 

Each  thing  was  its  guide  and  its  favorer  there. 
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The  noon  shone  less  brightly, 

Yet  not  tlie  less  lightly 

The  prow  cut  tlie  waves  that  were  darkling  about  i 
As  storms  seemed  to  waken, 

The  bark  was  forsaken — 

The  waves,  as  if  vexed,  ceased  their  heralding  shout. 

The  evening  was  ruder, 

And  as  an  intruder, 

The  tempest  arose  and  careered  in  its  might — 

But  ah  ! — on  the  morrow — 

A  picture  for  sorrow — 

That  barque  with  its  beauty  had  gone  from  the  light. 

How  clear  the  soul’s  seeing  ! 

.That  barque  was  a  being — 

The  tempest  was  nought  but  remorse  for  a  crime — 
The  morn  was  but  childhood, 

The  noon,  like  a  wildwood 
Entangled — the  world  !  and  the  ocean  was  Time  ! 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  CHARACTER. 

*  Falstay.  What's  your  name,  Sir  ?  of  what  condition  are  you  ?  an<l  of  what  place,  I 
pray  you?'  .  8haksp£arx. 

Anecdotes  relating  to  the  American  Revolution,  to  me,  have  ever  been 
interesting,  Even  when  a  mere  child,  I  have  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
Revolutionary  Veteran  with  the  same  absorbing  interest  as  I  did  to  those  of 
fiction  and  romance.  The  principal  and  leading  events  of  that  stniggle  are 
matters  of  history,  and  must  l)e  familiar  to  every  reader.  But  there  are  a 
thousand  minutiae,  a  thousand  little  incidents,  which  might  well  fill  up,  as  it 
were,  the  interstices  in  that  history,  and  give  a  greater  comeliness  to  its  general 
outlines.  Like  the  last  slight  touches  of  the  painter,  by  a  slight  application 
here  and  there,  they  add  much  to  the  l)eautie8  of  the  whole  piece.  Thoae 
scraps  of  information  arc  to  be  gleaned  from  these  relics  of  mortality,  who 
still  survive  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  oppressive  war,  and  the  further  wear 
and  tear  by  the  toil  of  a  half  century.  Most  of  the  old  patriots,  one  after 
another,  have  disappeared  from  among  us,  and  those  wlio  yet  linger  along 
are  ‘  living  monuments,*  and  ‘  few  and  far  l)etwef‘n.’  When  a  few  years 
more  shall  have  passed  away,  they  will  have  all  disap|»eared,  and  many 
interesting  facts  that  they  might  hear  witness  to,  will  be  entirely  lost,  or 
assume  the  questionable  shape  of  traditionary  tales. 

It  was  my  goo<l  fortune,  during  one  of  my  rambles,  to  meet  with  one  of 

these  Revolutionary  worthies,  in  the  j>erson  of  old  Mr.  II - ,  a  native  of 

the  ‘  Old  Colony,’  and  once  the  clerk  of  a  company  which  formed  a  part  of 
that  small  but  promiscuous  assemblage  of  heroes  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  a  l>attle  which  formed  the  first  l>riHiant  scene  in  the  grand 
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military  drama  of  the  war — and  in  which  tlic  rising  Genius  of  American 
Independence,  having  just  left  tlje  Cradle  of  Liberty,  fought  with  the  trained 
Bupporten  of  despotism,  in8}>iring  her  own  followers  with  such  a  calm  reso¬ 
lution,  as  rx>ntrastcd  finely  with  that  wanton  and  cruel  spirit  of  mischief, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  led  to  the  desolation  of  the  pretty  village  of 
Charlestown.  Such  scenes  as  those  of  the  Revolution,  were  well  calculated 
to  make  lasting  impressions  U|K>n  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  es(>e> 
cially  those  then  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  and  who  might  say  with  reference  to 
those  trials,  that  they  have  liome  a  part  in  them,  though  a  humble  one.  Old 
age  has  somewhat  im|)aircd  the  memory  of  Mr.  H. ;  the  events  of  yesterday 
are  forgotten  to-day,  or  leave  hut  a  faint  trace  behind  ;  hut  of  Revolutionary  - 
transactions  he  can  give  an  account  with  such  an  apparent  accuracy  and 
clearness  as  would  he  rather  surprising,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  how  much 
more  durable  are  the  impn^ssions  made  U|)on  our  minds  in  youth,  than  in 
ader  years.  But  touch  U|>on  these  scenes,  and  the  dormant  feelings  of  the 
old  patriot  an^  again  arouseil ;  his  manner  becomes  vehement,  and  his  sunken 
eyes  lieain  again  with  an  unwonte<i  effulgence  at  the  reminiscences  of  those 
earlier  and  eventful  times.  And  the  anecdotes  given  by  Mr.  II.  of  several 
transactions  during  the  war,  are  prefaced  with  such  ol)ser\'ation8  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  as|)ect  of  things,  at  the  most  important  periods  of  time  during  hostile 
operations,  as  denote  the  old  gentleman  to  have  been  a  reader,  and  close 
thinker,  as  well  as  an  actor  and  looker-on.  The  following  anecdote  related 
by  him,  is  one  of  the  many  which  tend  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  fcH^ling  during  those  times,  among  the  colonists,  and  among  men  of 
almost  every  grade. 

At  the  mustering  of  the  little  campany  to  which  my  informant  belonged, 
two  or  tliree  mornings  previous  to  the  engagement  on  Bunker  Hill,  the 
commanding  officer  noticed  tliat  there  had  been  an  accession  to  his  corps, 
since  the  former  |>arade,  in  the  person  of  one  so  singular  in  his  appearance 
os  to  attract  univci'sal  attention,  even  among  that  motly  group  of  citizen 
soldiers.  The  personage  in  (juestion  was  a  diminutive-looking  fellow, 
clothed  in  a  coarse  hunting  frock,  and  tight  pantaloons  of  many  coloi*s.  Ills 
bcatl  was  protected  by  a  low  crowned  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  which  some¬ 
what  conceakHl  a  {tair  of  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  face  so  ol)scured  by 
dirt,  as  to  render  it  somewhat  doubtful  what  might  have  been  its  original  color, 
lie  was  accoutred  with  a  cartrklge  l)ox,  as  well  as  with  a  powder  horn,  and  a 
k«ther  belt  was  buckled  around  him,  containing  a  case  for  a  hunting  knife. 

A  si't  of  sleinler  lingers  with  long  nails,  supported  a  long  rusty  musket,  of 
such  enormous  calibre  os  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  ai'ound  him, 
when  they  perceived  with  how  much  apparent  ease  the  little  fellow  handled 
it,  as  he  moved  to  and  fro  in  a  restless  mood.  There  was  something  about 
him  which  savorcil  much  of  the  su(>erhunian ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  com|>any,  that  he  might  be  an  emissary  from  the  |>owersof  darkness, 
who,  having  lieen  attracted  tliither  by  tlie  cry  of  reljelliou,  and  the*antici|m- 
tioii  of  caninge  and  blocKished,  had  joined  their  ranks,  either  for  their  weal 
or  wo,  but  proltably  felt  Miot  exactly  at  home,'  while  in  so  much  better 
comi^any  than  he  had  l>een  in  tlie  habit  of  keeping.  The  craptain,  after  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  stranger,  inquired  of  my  informant  who  he  was. 
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from  whence  he  came,  &c. ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  information  from  Mr.  H. 
than  that  he  had  unceremoniously  appeared  among  them  that  morning,  ii)r 
the  first  time.  He  next  interrogated  the  singular  being  himself,  without 
much  better  success,  as  he  ascertained  nothing  else  than  that  his  name  was 
Baldwin.  And  he  was  immediately  known  among  his  associates  by  the 
appellation  of  ‘Dirty-faced  Baldwin.’  The  soldiers  finding  that  he  was  real 
ftfsh  and  6/ooc/,  began  to  play  off  upon  him  all  sorts  of  pranks ;  one  of  which 
was  to  secure  him  and  wash  his  face.  To  these  ablutions  he  submitted 
quietly,  excepting  that  now  and  then  he  w’ould  cry  out  ‘  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear ! 
dear !’  much  after  the  manner  of  a  lubberly  boy  in  the  nursery  room,  when 
Mamina  may  have  applied  the  soap  and  water  with  a  greater  effect  than  was 
consistent  with  any  very  pleasurable  sensations  on  the  part  of  her  cliarge. 
The  old  musket  was  also  a  subject  of  merriment  among  the  soldiers,  who, 
however,  were  at  the  time  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  results  of  its  operations. 
The  owner  was  as  economical  of  his  powder'as  the  necessities  of  the  times 
required  ;  putting  in  so  small  charges  that  when  the  explosion  look  place,  it 
produced  a  slight  rattling  and  prolonged  sound,  n‘S<unbling  that  of  a  long- 
barreled  fow'ling  piece,  when  loaded  for  small  game.  The  ball,  however, 
np|>cared  to  reach  its  object  with  the  same  exactness  as  those  shot  from  tho 
well-charged  and  lighter  muskets  of  his  comrades;  and  what  was  still  more 
unaccountable,  every  discharge  of  his  old  gun  was  followed  by  the  solis  and 
lamentations  of  our  little  hero. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  a  titmsfcr  was  made  of  part  of  the  command 
of  Col.  Whitcomb,  to  that  of  Col.  Prescott,  and  among  the  number  transfer¬ 
red  was  Baldwin — our  informant’s  commanding  officer  lieing  very  glad  to 
be  rid  of  this  singular  recruit,  and  Col.  Prescott  having  honored  the  latter 
with  a  pan.icular  notice,  would  have  been  glad,  as  it  was  said,  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  another  in  his  place.  During  the  suspense  which  existed  in  the  ranks 
of  our  countrymen,  while  behind  their  breastwork,  they  beheld  the  enemy 
land  from  their  boats,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
thousand,  and  march  up  towards  them,  with  the  regular  tread  of  disciplined 
soldiers,  while  they  waited  impatiently  for  the  wonl  to  be  given  to  let  fly  the 
fatal  messengers  of  death.  Just  before  the  order  to  was  actually  given, 
the  long  hissing  sound  from  the  old  firelock  of  little  Baldwin,  for  a  moment 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  companions ;  but  its  usual  accom|)animents, 
his  lamentations  and  sobs,  were  drowned  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a 
thousand  muskets,  succeeded  by  the  screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
After  one  repulse,  the  enemy  again  advanced,  when  the  same  feat  was  again 
performed  by  our  hero.  Being  reinforced  by  tlie  detachment  which  had 
been  sent  to  fire  Charlestown,  the  enemy,  for  the  third  time,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  same  havoc  os  before  was  made  among  them,  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  American  musketmen.  But  they  now  appeared  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  effect  their  purpose.  Accordingly  they  pushed  on, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  the  little  liand  of  patriots  in  flank,  as  well  as  to  scale 
the  breastwork  in  front,  where,  to  use  the  old  gentleman's  expression,  *  it 
was  nothing  but  push  bagnet.’  The  colonists  being  inferior  in  numbers  and 
illy  supplied  with  bayonets  and  ammunition,  were  at  length  com|ielled  to 
give  way.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  ensued,  little  Baldwin  having 
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reloade<l  bki  piece,  (probably  the  tlnnl  time  during  the  engagement,)  espied 
a  British  officer,  who  having  succeeded  in  mounting  the  breastwork, 
brandished  his  sword,  and  triumphantly  shouted  to  bis  men,  *  The  day 
is  ours!*  Our  little  hero  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  With  a  sort 
of  hysterica)  laugh,  he  brought  his  musket  to  liear,  his  snakish  eye  glistened^ 
and  the  Iwll  was  sent  through  the  liody  of  the  unfortunate  officer. 

The  exclamations,  *  Oh  dear!  dear!  dear!’  by  Baldwin,  which  followed 
this  last  shot,  were  scarcely  audible  to  his  comrades,  as  he  was  lost  to  their 
sight  amid  the  dreadful  tunnoil  that  succeeded.  As  he  never  afterwards 
appeared  at  the  quarters  of  .the  army,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
shared  ffie  fate  of  many  a  brave  actor  in  that  bloody  drama.  But  my  in¬ 
formant  assures  me  that  some  years  afterwards,  to  his  astonishment,  he  met 

this  singular  being  in  the  street  of  W - ,  when  he  accosted  him — ‘  Why, 

Baldwin  !  1  thought  you  was  dead  !  How  arc  you  *  Pooty  well,  I  thank 
ye,’  replied  the  other,  but  in  such  a  manner  os  to  inanifc'st  no  dis{)08ition  to 
reply  to  any  further  inquiries 

'  VIATOR. 
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WHKREsoKVEa  one  or  two  hundred  young  men,  in  the  very  heyday  of 
life,  are  gathered  together,  with  opportunities  for  free  intercourse,  and  at  the 
same  time  under  some  degree  of  restraint,  it  would  lie  singular  iu  the  ex¬ 
treme,  if  all  sorts  of  deviltry  were  not  attempted  and  practiced.  Such  is 
the  situation  and  condition  of  the  youth  in  most  of  the  American  Colleges. 
How  many  a  tale  of  their  mad  pranks  has  l>een  handed  down  by  tradition, 
in  New  England  ;  and  how  many  are  |)reserved  in  the  grateful  recollection 
of  those  respectable  and  fortunate  families  who  reside  within  frolic-distance 
of  a  University.  Every  College  Corporation  should  appoint  an  annalist, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  record  the  deeds  of  their  children — as 
they  affectionately  style  them — after  graduation.  Lest,  perchance,  these 
great  events  which  1  have  seen  and  heard — quorum  |>ars  minima  fui — 
sliould  altogether  perish  from  the  memory  of  man,  and  be  covered  over  by 
the  waters  of  oblivion — to  the  manifest  detriment  of  posterity — I  have  un¬ 
dertaken  tlie  labor  of  recording  the  same  in  the  pages  of  your  imi>erishable 
journal — where  they  will  no  doubt  be  perused,  an  hundred  years  hence,  with 
gratitude  and  amazement. 

It  is  a  beautiful  momiiig  in  July — morning  prayers  are  over — ^the  several 
classes  arc  jiroceeding  to  their  several  recitation  rooms.  The  Freshmen 
open  their  door  and  usher  in  their  respected  and  beloved  Tutor.  Lo  !  he 
starts  back  in  astonishment !  The  floor  is  strewn  with  new  mown  hay — and 
in  tho  midst  of  the  room  the  President’s  cow  is  sleeping  in  clover — every 
feature  of  her  countenance  beaming  with  delight  and  gratitude.  It  is  no 
small  labor  to  transport  the  quiet  quadniped  down  five  flights  of  stairs — and 
that  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  numerous  hands  that  pun>ort  to  l)e  engaged 
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ill  the  work  of  asHistint^  her  ilosrcnt.  Thi«  joke  was  rejK'ated,  at  convenient 
intcn  als,  until  it  heroine  somewhat  stale.  Ihit  the  [»oor  cow  was  destined  to 
iindertro  ninny  new  trials,  until  at  length,  I  have  iu»  douht,  she  In'caiiie  com¬ 
pletely  seientifir,  and  lairly  earneil  a  writ  of  |>rotrrtioii.  ?Iie  was  once 
carried  into  the  cii|)ola  of  the  principal  college  hnilding,  and  when  the 
morning  came  was  a  conspiriioiis  and  pleasant  ohject  to  iMdiold.  She  had  a 
Ciir  prospect  of  the  surrounding  eoinitry,  of  the  rising  siin,  and  many  other 
pleasant  things,  which  that  sjM'cies  of  animals  are  not  often  jicnnittckl  to 
enjoy.  The  last  of  her  performances  comes  now  to  Ik?  narrated. 

Immediately  after  the  minds  of  the  students  had  hern  mollified  and  liar- 
nionized  hy  evening  prayers,  three  of  the  teinler  juvcnals  of  the  College 
were  oliserved  to  lay  violent  hands  ujxm  this  unsuspecting  female,  and  to 
comluct  her  to  the  chaise-house  of  the  Prt'sideiit.  The  chaise  wais  nm  out, 
the  ham<*ss  was  fitti'd  to  her  ungainly  |M*rs<m,  and  the  chaise  then*to  attach¬ 
ed.  ^riie  w’ord  was  given — all  ready — and  the  vehicle  and  its  drawer  were 
[*ermitfed  to  start.  Whew — and  whisk — and  away  went  they — the  cow'  at 
the  tof)  of  her  speed,  showing  excellent  mettle  and  some  hottom.  Whether 
it  was  mere  accident,  or  whether  she  fled  thither  for  siifety  and  protection, 
it  is  certain  that  she  brought  up,  all  standing,  in  front  of  the  President’s 
dwelling-house,  on  the  borders  of  the  College  yard.  He  was  arous’d  by 
the  innvoiited  noise,  and  sallif'd  forth,  cane  in  hand.  At  this  spectacle;  the 
COW'  -  became  more  frightened  than  iH'fbre,  and  fled  amain — the  venerable 
Presah'iit  in  full  pui*suit  and  in  full  cry,  follow'e<l  by  his  man,  who  had  also 
caught  the  alarm.  Very  seldom  w  ill  you  w’itncss  -mcli  a  race,  and  may  1 
never  see  another.  The  speed  of  the  quadruped  Ix^gan  evalcntly  to  slacken  ; 
— she  had  obviously  done  enough  for  glory,  for  one  evening,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  concluded  by  the  s|K*ciutors  giving  three  cheers.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  considerable  sums  of  money  were  lost  and  warn  on  this 
occasion  by  those  who  betted  on  the  comparative  sjM'cd  of  the  cow  and  her 
master ;  the  one  party  vociferously  crying  ‘  Go  it  President,’  the  otiicr  ‘  Go 
it  cow !’ 

My  gentle  readers  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  gallant  and  tiaring 
exploit  was  performed  from  mere  motives  of  charity  and  humanity,  and  yet 
that  jiosition  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  It  happened  in 
this  wise.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  alxive  adventure,  some  evil  disposed 
persons,  not  having  the  fear  of  expulsion  liefore  their  eyes,  spirited  away  the 
President’s  hoi*se  from  his  stable  into  the  country,  and  then  and  there,  by 
candle-light,  undertook  to  decorate  his  jKrsoii  with  paint  and  dye-stuffs. 
His  mane  was  shaved  close,  and  his  tail  was  so  shaven  and  shoni  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  driven  in.  The  next  day  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
Junior  class,  and  w’ben  the  audience  w’as  ass<*mbled  the  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  The  sjiectators  nished  up,  and  lieheUl  a  strange  animal 
making  his  way  direct  to  the  college,  at  full  spee<l,  ftillowed  by  a  regiment 
of  dogs  at  full  cry.  He  lea|M*d  the  gate  and  circulated  round  the  college 
several  times.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  President's  white  horse  in  the 
painted  phenomenon  then  flying  liefbre  his  pursuers,  with  heail  and  tail 
erect,  the  latter  apfiendage  being  8lri[)ed  in  imitation  of  a  l>arl)er*s  |K)le.  Two 
flaming  circles  had  been  draw'n  around  his  eyes — figures  w’crc  {tainted  on 
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hifl  innocent  nose,  and  his  side's  re8end)lt*d  those  of  a  zehra,  or  a  twelve¬ 
handed  armedillo.  Although  the  animal  had  been  thus  eml)enished  at 
considemhie  ex|M'ns«J  and  still  gn*ater  risk,  it  seems  that  the  President 
derlineel  to  use?  him  until  his  natural  color  shoultl  lie  rt'stortul  by  the  o|M'ra- 
.  tious  of  nature.  This  detennination  was  gi'iierally  attributed  to  the  Prt'si- 
dt'tifs  distaste  for  any  thing  like  ostentation  ;  but  he  thus  deprived  himsi'lf 
of  his  onlinary  means  of  locomotion.  Some  of  the  mon*  kindly  dis|)osed 
students  felt  liound  in  honor  therefore  to  suj>ply  a  substitute ;  and  hence 
originated  the  tackling  of  the  cow — a  philosophical  ex|H'riment,  worthy  of 
acute  and  encpiiring  minds.  Can  aiiy  motives  more  humane  and  charitable 
lie  well  imagined  ? 

When  it  liecame  known  that  the  President  had  fonned  a  settled  resolution 
to  use  neither  his  horse  or  his  cow,  it  Is’came  obvious  to  the  meanest  ca¬ 
pacity  that  his  chaise  w'oiild  Ik?  laid  up  in  onliiiary,  liir  some  time.  Thest? 
same  students,  fearful  lest  some  evil-miiulod  young  men  should  take  occasion 
to  injun'  tlh?  chaisi'  also,  determined  to  take  it  into  their  ow’U  keeping,  and 
thus  H'lieve  tiu'ir  own  and  the  Prt'sident’s  anxieties.  They  accordingly  s<*p- 
aniteil  the  vehicle  from  its  com|K)nent  parts,  and  lodged  one  wheel  upon  the 
hninches  of  a  lolly  elm,  cntiix'ly  iK'yond  the  n'uch  of  harm,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  fi*om  the  collegi'.  As  it  was  very  evident  that  should  any 
nigiie  st*e  two  wheels  together,  he  would  Ik'  strongly  tempted  to  commit  a 
thell,  they  ver>’  judiciously  resolved  to  place  them  in  situations  wide  asunder. 
'I'he  tilher  w  heel  was  therefore  dejMisited  in  the  vestry  of  a  neighlioring 
church.  'Fhe  top  was  sus|K‘iKU'd  from  the  summit  of  another  tree ;  lieing 
thus  widely  sH'atleml,  the  pn'cious  materials  w’ert?  consideretl  to  he  iM'youd 
tilt*  n*acli  of  iiijury.  Very  st'Idom  will  you  lie  able  to  find  instances  of  such 
disinter.'stetkand  heroic  philantlinipy. 

The  S4'ience  of  pmjectih's  is  a  study  universally  pleasant  to  the  ingenious 
young;  and  I  tW\  w’ammted  in  declaring  that  no  hnuich  of  philosophy  was 
avon't!  with  more  anlor  and  entliusiasin  at  the  Institution  of  which  1  am 
writing.  'Fhe  college  building  was  admindily  adnpteil  to  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  science,  the  fiassage  running  the  whole  length  in  each  story,  a 
d*istnnce  of  alMiiit  one  hundri'd  feet.  Many  a  time  have  1  lieen  awakened 
from  a  refn'sliing  sIuiuIht  by  the  roiling  of  cannon  liulis  along  the  ‘dim, 
mysterious  aisles,’  projecUMl,  doubtless,  from  the  hand  of  some  ambitious 
youth,  who,  like  another  Demosthenes,  consumed  the  midnight  oil  in  his 
iiitensi'  application  to  stmly.  In  order  that  the  course  of  the  halls  might  lie 
molt'  easily  discovere«l  in  the  darkness,  the  practice  of  heating  them  red  hot 
was  sometimes  atlopted.  This  was  occasionetl,  however,  chietly  by  the 
op|N>sition  of  tlie  professors  and  tutors,  w  ho  vehemently  condemned  these 
midnight  studU^s,  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  students,  and  who 
thenceforwanl  seized  all  stray  balls,  ami  deposited  the  same  in  their  rooms. 
One  or  two  of  the  lialls  thus  heaUnl  iK'iiig  seized  in  tlie  same  manner,  were 
found  to  be  too  heavy  for  convenient  trans{>ortation,  and  were  smldenly 
dropjKHl. 

I  had  a  classmate  hy  the  name  of  Hilton,  who  w  as  deser\’edly  distinguish- 
cil  for  his  love  of  repose,  and  the  entin  destitution  of  brilliant  mid  ready 
|K)wers  of  mind.  It  w^as  his  misfortune  to  lie  frequently  conlined  to  his 
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room  hy  severe  iiulispositioii.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attnckeil  with  so 
tiinch  severity,  liiut  he  was  unnhie  to  attend  any  of  the  college  exercises  for 
ten  days.  It  so  ha|)|M‘ned  that  1  was  at  the  President’s  room,  when  iiiy 
respected  classmate  called  to  excuse  himself  for  his  (im)wontcd  nl»s<'nce 
from  duty,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place,  which  1  record,  /i/cro^/y, 
os  it  occurrt'd,  as  a  nire  instance  ol  yoiitldul  simplicity,  and  presidential 
acuteness. 

Hilton, — I  have  called.  Sir,  to  g(*t  cxcufMMl  for  my  absence,  for  the  last 
week.  Sir.  I  have  liecui  sick.  Sir,  and  1  ho|M*  you  will  excuse  me.  Sir. 

Pns, — I  loo — what’s  been  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  pretty  well  now. 

Hilt. — Why — why — the  Doctor  and  I  don’t  agree — as — to  my  disease;. 

Prts, — IIoo-oo-oo.  Don’t  agiee  ?  What  does  he  call  it — and  what  do  you 
call  it? 

Hilt, — Why,  Sir,  the  doctor  thinks  it  wtts  the* — the — the— cholera  morhus — 
hut  I  think  it  wtis  the — the — measles  ! 

Pres, — 1  will  take  your  excuse  into  consvltration,  Vou  have  had  a  goo<l 
deal  of  sickness  of  one  kind  and  atiother,  since  you  have  lieen  here.  Good 
morning. 

'riiis  ingenuous  yotah  graduated  two  years  Isifore  the  other  rnemliers  of 
his  class,  with  a  medal  and  a  certificate*  voluntarily  aw'arded  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  testifying  to  all  men,  that  he  was  competeia  to  instruct  in  all  the 
the  branches  of  an  h^nglish  education,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

An  hundred  of  the  students  boarded  in  Cotnmons,  and  the  TtUors  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  heads  of  their  res|M;ctive  tables.  Our  fare  was  by  no  mt'aiis 
luxurious,  but  we  ate  our  meals  w'ith  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  for 
this  was  the  grand  theatre  of  uproariims  merriment.  Sometimes  you  would 
imagine  the  hall  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  vxLst  congn*gation  of  cats,  and 
now  by  a  congregation  of  pigs,  so  loud  and  various  were  the  noises  iitten'd 
by  these  tender  Juvenals.  Quid  multis  [>cccatur,  inultuin,  and  this  kind  of 
sport  Wits  practiced  with  impunity.  I  rcmeml)er  well  that  on  one  niinyday, 
those  students  who  boarded  in  private;  families,  made  a  rush  into  the  house 
of  Commons  for  their  dinners,  and  assumed  very  numerous  privileges.  One 
of  them  called  for  pepper,  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  not  inimediaudy  pitssed 
him,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  still  louder  tone,  ‘  Waiter,  did  n’t  you  hear  me 
call  for  |R‘pper  ?’  Still  it  was  delayed,  when  the  young  man  rose,  and  stand¬ 
ing  u|H>u  his  chair,  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘  jne-p  iM;p  ji-e-r  jier — 
|M;p|H*r!’  Such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  ho  was  greeted  withal,  is  not  heard 
many  times  in  one’s  life. 

Our  provisions  l>ecame  at  length  so  bad  and  the  supply  so  meagre,  that  a 
general  rebellion  was  resolved  on.  A  college  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
with  all  |K)ssible  secrecy,  and  it  was  resolved  that  lu)  stiuient  should  ntteiul 
at  dinner  the  next  day.  When  the  next  day  arrived,  there  was  a  gmxlly 
show  of  plates  and  dishes,  w  ith  the  usual  cpiaiitity  of  foo<l,  but  not  alwve 
half  a  dozen  to  enjoy  the  feast.  The  steward  resigned,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  months,  we  all  returned  to  commons  under  the  new  n?gime. 
The  new  steward  having  the  example  ( f  his  predecessor  ls?fore  his  eyes, 
feasted  us  like  princes. 

It  had  been  tlio  immemorial  custom  at  ihe  institution  ol  which  I  write, 
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for  the  Hcnior  class  to  fomi  a  solemn  procession,  near  llio  close  of  the  term 
next  prcceiling  Coininencement,  ami  hum  all  the  compositions  they  had 
written  duriin?  1*“****  as  a  kind  of  votive  oHering  to  the  genius  of 

the  place.  The  custom  was  ol»servcd  with  unwonted  magnificence  by  the 
ineml>ers  of  my  class.  We  twice  made  the  circuit  of  the  college  green, 
marching  to  music,  each  bearing  his  dissertations  si^|)ended  to  a  string,  until 
\v<!  reached  a  mighty  altar  of  stomps  Ujion  which  they  were  deposited.  The 
orator  of  the  day,  preparator}^  to  the  touch  of  the  fatal  firebrand,  mounted 
the  rostrum,  and  delivered  the  following  address: 

‘  Ftdlow  Students — We  have  assembled  on  this  indescribably  interesting 
occasion,  according  to  the  immemorial  and  unintemi[)ted  usages  of  our 
alumniated  preth.'cessors,  to  consign  to  elemental  conflagration  those  mag¬ 
nificent  monuments  of  our  indomitable  industry  and  all-euciuiring  genius, 
which  have  Ix^eii  generated  and  elaborated  during  our  protracted  residence 
in  yonder  collegiate  edifice.  What  amazing  thoughts — what  expressions  of 
ineflahle  splendor — what  glitfering  metaphors — what  arguments  of  indescri¬ 
bable  profundity — what  scientific  dis<*overies — what  extraordinaiT  develope- 
ments  of  the  most  recondite  and  unfathomable  mysteries — are  about  to  be- 
consigned  to  everlasting  annihilation.  Posterity,  to  the  remotest  era  of 
iinreconled  time,  will  liewail  this  dL*struction,  ignorant  of  their  incalculable 
and  inappreciable  iKTcavement.  What  volumes  of  mellifluous  poetry  that 
ever  flowed  from  human  lips — poetry  whic^h  has  covered  Homer  with  a 
disastrous  ecli|>se,  and  caused  the  name  of  Virgil  to  be  forgotten,  and  utterly 
extinguislnxl  the  b^iasted  pretensions  of  llyron — is  about  to  be  lost  forever. 
We  U'liuld  conglomerated  around  us  in  numerous  masses,  our  youthful 
successors,  endeavoring  vainly  to  catch  some  of  that  etherial  inspiration 
which  lies  envelojied  in  the  sheets  now  n*posing  upon  this  consecrated  altar. 
J^ong  w'ill  they  hover  around  this  consecrated  locality,  with  this  abominable 
pur|M»se.  Hut  our  written  thoughts,  my  classmates,  will  return  to  that  pure 
element,  the  atmosphere,  which  alone  is  fitted  for  their  etcnial  liahitation, 
an«l  to  that  utter  nothingness  in  which  they  originated — never,  never  to  bo 
collectetl  or  expresw'd  again,  until  others,  eipial  to  ourselves  in  genius,  shall 
arise  to  fill  our  vacant  jilaces.’ 

^I’his  modest  and  elofjueiit  address  w'os  followed  by  a  senior’s  jioem  of 

aliout  twenty  lines.  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  pile,  and  the  intellectual 

efforts  of  four  years  cvanucrunt  in  fumo. 

•  • 

In  every*  Collegia  it  is  understood  to  be  the  undeniable  privilege  of  the 
upper  clash's,  to  play  every*  sort  of  practical  joke  upon  the  rreshmen.  And 
the  privilege  is  freely  exercised,  no  doubt,  w  ith  the  laudalde  purjiose  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  fortitude  and  patience.  I  have  know'ii  a  Senior  to  call  at  the  room 
of  a  |K>lite,  inoffensive  gn*enhorn,  take  out  a  cigar,  and  smoke  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  diligence.  Directly  another  Senior — and  another — and  another — and 
yet  a  fourth,  like  the  sjiecires  in  !Macl)cth,cach  armed  with  the  same  fuming 
wea|)ou,  w'oiild  drop  in  by  the  merest  accident,  and  give  their  poor  host  sucii 
a  smoking  as  he  would  not  fcrgi't  to  his  ilying  day. 

Several  copies  of  a  handbill  wen?  cinuilated  among  the  students  one 
tiiornirig,. which  pur|»orted  to  Ik?  a  distribution  of  parts  and  honors  to  the 
Freshmen  on  the  day  of  their  graduation.  It  was  drawn  up  with  consider- 


Rffolfcctivns  of  a  ColUgian.  \\\\) 

able  skill,  and  contained  a  t^ood  tical  of  practical  sarcasm.  To  one  of  ibcni 
distiiiguisliecl  for  bis  profanity  was  given  an  oration  on  ‘  Karly  Piety’ — to 
another  who  boasted  of  his  inhdeiity,  an  essay  on  the  ‘  Excellence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.’  There  were  two  inciiilM.'rs  of  that  class  who  wore  sjiectacles,  hut  in 
a  very  different  nioile— one  bending  them  as  near  to  his  eyes  as  they  could 
l>ossihly  l>e  hn)ught,  the  other  |>ermitting  them  to  rest  u|m>ii  the  very’  extn'm- 
ity  of  his  ])rol)oscis,  as  if  Cow|)er’s  vena's  had  fully  convinced  him  that 
‘  s|>ectacles  were  made  for  the  nose.’  To  these  was  assigned  a  forensic 
disputation  on  the  question,  ‘  whether  s|)ectacles  were  made  for  the  eyes  or 
the  nose.’  To  another  who  was  particularly  soft  and  effeminate,  an  oration 
on  the  ‘Difference  of  the  two  Sexes’ — to  a  fourth,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Paine,  ‘  A  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  the  cholic.’  The  other  assign¬ 
ments  of  this  precious  pa|)or  have  escaped  iny  nrollection.  A  few  days 
aflerwards  a  critifpie  on  the  jierfonnances  ap|)eared,  which  exhibited  inonj 
wit  than  the  other. 

The  ringing  of  the  cha|)el  Ih)!! — whose  sounds  are  ever  unwrlcomc  to  the 
cars  of  Collegians — at  unusual  hours,  and  the  preventing  its  ringing  at  the 
usual  hours,  has  been  a  favorite  amusement  at  all  Universities.  .\t  the 
commencement  of  my  collegiate  life,  the  usual  mode  of  |>erfbrming  this  feat 
was  by  attaching  a  long  ro|)e  to  the  l>ell,  and  currying  the  end  into  a  distant 
field  where  8^)me  youth,  snugly  conceale<l  behind  a  stone  wall,  pidled  away 
with  right  good  will,  llie  students  are  aroused,  and  the  officers  come  forth 
with  canes,  which  they  would  sw  ing  in  the  air,  if  haply  they  might  touch 
the  line.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re|>etition  of  this  disturiNince,  a  n)oni  was 
built  under  the  belfry  expressly  for  liie  lM*ll-ringer,  W’hich  he  occupied  night 
and  day.  Then  they  all  slept  in  security.  Put  what  can  withstand  the 
gallantry  and  daring  of  a  resolute  spirit  ?  A  young  man  actually  climlxHl 
up  the  liglitning  rod  in  the  night — and  this  man  is  now  one  of  the  dlstin- 
guishefl  sons  of  Maine — and  at  this  giddy  height,  removed  the  IhjII  from  its 
place,  and  coolly  descended  to  the  ground.  Late  and  sweetly  shqit  the 
inmates  of  the  college  on  the  following  morning,  for  the  sound  of  the  Ih*1I 
was  not  heard  for  many  an  hour.  The  lK?ll-ringer  had  given  one  pull  u|K)n 
the  roj)e,  which  had  projected  the  w  hole  apparatus  to  the  ground,  and  almost 
jerked  him  through  the  ceiling.  H.  U. 


Evils  of  excessive,  mental  exertion.'  Ner\’ous  disease  from  exces¬ 
sive  mental  labor  and  exaltation  of  feelings,  sometimes  show  s  itself  in  another 
form.  From  neglecting  proper  intervals  of  rest,  the  vascular  excitement  of 
the  brain,  w’hich  always  accompanies  activity  of  mind,  has  not  time  to  suliside, 
and  a  restless  irritability  of  tenqier  and  disposition  comes  on,  attended  with 
sleeplessness  and  anxiety,  for  which  no  external  cause  can  lie  assigned,  ^fhe 
symptoms  gradually  become  aggravated,  the  digestive  functions  give  way, 
nutrition  is  inqiaired,  and  a  sensii  of  wretchedne.ss  is  constantly  pr»;.‘<ent  whi<*h 
oflen  leads  to  attempts  at  suicide.  While  all  this  is  going  on,  however,  tho 
patient  will  talk  or  transact  business  with  jicrfect  propriety  and  accuracy,  and 
no  stranger  can  disi'over  anything  ami.s.«<.  Hut  in  fiis  intercourse  with  his 
intimate  friend  and  physician,  the  havoc  made  upon  the  mind  liecomes  apjm- 
rent ;  but  if  not  s|M?edily  arrested  terminates  in  derangement,  i>alsy,  ajKiplexy, 
fever,  suicide,  or  |)erinaneut  weakness. 


ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HER  lilRTH>DAV. 


By  LIEUT.  C.  W.  patten. 

How  calm  the  hours,  o’er  lea 
The  winds  have  sank  to  rest, 

And  linj^’rin^  sunset  g’ilds  the  s«*a, 

Thus  placid  ina}'  thy  slumbers  be, 

Thou  of  the  mirthful  breast. 

Yon  sun  with  roseate  eye 
A^ain  o’er  sea  and  shore^ 

May  shed  his  glory — but  thine  eye 
Will  gaze  upon  tomorrow’s  sky. 

Not  as  ii  look’d  before. 

A  year  beyond  recall 

Will  then  have  fled  from  thee  ; 

Like  scents  from  withered  leaves  which  fall, 
Strains  heard  long  since  in  festive  hail, 

— Such  will  its  memory  be. 

Upon  thy  glowing  brow. 

Woman  her  seal  hath  si't, 

And  manhood  in  its  pride  must  bow 
Before  thy  lofty  spirit — thou 
Scarce  from  thy  girlhood  yet. 

Sleep  on — sleep  on,  to-night 
Genllt?  may  be  thy  rest ; 

Thy  visions  sweet — thy  sliimliers  light. 

Oh  !  may  thy  day-dream  be  as  bright. 

Thou  of  the  mirthful  breast. 


KDITOIl’S  TABLE. 

New  Arranoement.  An  arjangement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Proprietors  of  the  ‘  Portland  Magazine,’  and  the  *  Eastern  Magazine,’  to  unite 
the  two  periodicals.  AtVr  our  next  number  the  union  will  take  place,  and  the 
uniU'd  work,  to  be  entitled  ‘The  Maine  Monthly  Magazine,’  w’ill  be  published 
simultaneously  on  Uie  first  day  of  each  month,  at  Portland  and  Bangor.  Sixteen 
pages  will  bt*  added  to  the  present  number,  making  forty-eight  in  all,  and  the 
typographical  e.\eculion  will  be  very 'much  improved.  The  subscription  price 
will  l)e  raised  accordingly. 

By  this  ■rrangement  the  editorial  duties  will  devolve  on  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine ;  and  he  hopi^s,  by  uniting  the  lists  of  contributors,  os  well  as  the 
subscription  li:>ts,  and  with  such  other  additional  aid  as  he  is  expecting,  to  pro- 
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duce  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  State  whose  name  it  takes.  Advancinjir  ss 
rapidly  as  it  is^  in  otlier  respects,  its  native  literature  should  now  comiiuiiid  a 
proper  degree  of  attention.  Rome  w’as  not  built  in  a  day,  and  tiiis  leads  us  to 
persevere  in  our  efforts,  humble  as  they  are,  to  perform  our  part  in  building  up 
the  literature  of  our  native  State.  That  it  can,  in  a  literr.ry  as  well  as  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  sustain  a  periodical  of  an  elevated  chancter,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Those  already  established — and  which  are  now  united  for  their  mutual  benefit — 
have  been  supported  beyond  expectation,  and  receiving,  as  they  have,  continued 
favor  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  it  is  not  unrc*asf»nable  to  expect  a  liberal 
and  hearty  support.  The  Editor  will  spare  no  exertions  to  make  it  worthy  of 
such  a  support.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  w  ho  now  and  has  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  conducted  the  *  Portland  Magazine’  w'ith  ability  and  credit  both  to  herst'lf 
and  our  State,  though  she  vacates  the  editorial  chair,  will  continue  to  favor  the 
public  w’ith  her  contributions  through  the  columns  of  ‘  The  Maine  Monthly.’  The 
first  number  w’ill  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of  July  next.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
hope  to  have  cheering  evidence  that  our  labors  will  be  appreciated,  by  the  receipt 
of  communications  from  contributors,  and  a  large  addition  to  our  present  list  of 
subscribers.  The  Publishers’  Prospectus  may  be  found  on  the  last  |Mige  of  our 

a 

cover. 

Impressions  of  A.merica,  Tyrone  Pmcer.  2  rols.  Philadelphia:  Carey ^ 
Lea  &  Blanchard. 

A  perusal  of  these  volumes  is  truly  refreshing,  l>earing  in  mind  the  manner  in 
which  every  thing  American  has  been  served  up  by  the  Fauxes,  the  Fearons,  the 
Fiddlers,  the  Trollopes,  et  id  genus  amne.  One  would  suppose  from  their  arrant 
scribblings  that  no  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  but  we  have  here  a  mair 
w'ho  can  travel  from  ^  Dan  to  Beersheba,’  without  crying  out  *  all  is  barren.* 
And  for  possessing  this  spirit  of  discrimination,  of  according  *  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,’  the  British  critics  have  the  charity  to  say,  there  is  a  design  under 
it ;  as  if  the  truth  could  not  be  told  by  one  of  King  William’s  subjects.  They 
say  he  intends  to  make  America  his  present  abode,  and  of  course  he  wishes  to 
propitiate  the  favor  and  good  graces  of  Americans.  True,  Mr.  Power  has  deci¬ 
ded  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  this  country,  and  it  is  also  true  that  w'hile  here 
he  w'as  received  with  great  favor.  If  then,  out  of  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  cannot  be  permitted  to  speak,  it  is  passing  strange. 

Mr.  Power  evidently  possesses  a  good  heart,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  remarks 
on  his  parting  from  his  friends.  One  of  our  cotemporaries  allow^s  this,  but  how 
this  betrays,  as  he  observes,  in  our  author,  ‘  a  warm  heart’  rather  *  than  a  wise 
head,’  wc  cannot  readily  divine.  But  in  this,  as  in  several  other  minutis,*we  are 
not  disposed  to  be  *  more  nice  than  wise,’  or  in  other  w'ords,  over-critical.  Quib¬ 
bling  is— quibbling ;  but  it  turns  to  very  little  account,  except  in  legal  conflicts. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  consider  his  remarks  on  *  linen  sheets’  of  sufficient  cons**- 
quence  to  hang  a  criticism  on.  Neither  are  w’e  inclined  to  giggle  because  the 
first  view  of  the  shores  of  America  excited  sensations  of  pleasure  in  the  breast 
of  our  author.  Suffice  it  to  say,  w'e  have  read  his  *  Impressions’  with  delight, 
and  all  w’ho  read  them  impartially,  w’e  presume  will  experience  as  much  satis¬ 
faction.  His  descriptions  are  fine,  his  remarks  just,  and  no  one,  we  think,  can 
arise  from  the  perusal  of  his  volumes  without  rejoicing  that  one  has  been  found 
who  has  sufficient  honesty  to  tell  the  truth  in  relation  to  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  in  this  counUy. 

One  word  as  to  the  typographical  appearance  of  the  *  Impressions.*  The  vol¬ 
umes,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  from  the  hrotm  paper  establishment  of  Carey  and 
others.  W’hy  these  publishers  use  such  miserable  stuff  to  print  upon,  we  can’t 
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imaj^no ;  hut  tliry  pf'rsiMt  in  floin^  thiii,  notwltlislanding^  suiulry  hints  of  this 
charartfT.  Thi*y  are  absolutely  Ix'hind  the  ajr«*  in  this  re8p<‘«-t.  \Vc  lenrn  that 
th«*y  have  cornniericed  the  publication  of  a  uniform  edition  of  Irving’s  Works, 
and  really  hojie  that  these  will  not  l)e  printed  on  such  pajior. 

Didactics — by  Huipirt  IVehh.  Philadelphia j  Carey,  Ua  4*  Blanchard.  Boston, 
Bussell,  Shalt uck  4*  Co.  *J  roLs.  \2  mo. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  American  litera¬ 
ture.  He  has  for  many  years  conducted  the  *  JS'atioiuil  Gazette'  at  Philadelphia, 
and  also  the  *  American  (Quarterly  Beriew'  which  was  originated  by  him.  We 
have  given  this  collection  of  his  writings  but  a  casual  glance  as  our  Magazine 
was  going  to  press,  and  must, 'therefore,  furnish  our  readers  w’ith  the  opinion  of 
another,  (Mr.  II.  F.  Harrington,  of  the  Boston  (ialaxy.)  which  we  hold  in  high 
esteem. 

He  jKissessefi  n  roniprelien.siveiiess  of  intellect,  and  a  nicety  of  dc^criinin- 
alion  which  eiiahlc  him  to  emhnice  whatever  snhjecl  he  may  attempt,  in  all 
its  lN'aring»,and  at  the  same  time  with  the  skill  of  the  fini.'^lHMl  artist,  ilelicately 
H«‘leet  and  comhine  the  brightest  colors  for  his  palati*.  Ilis  language  and 
diction  are  chn.ste  and  smooth,  and  his  coinjmsition  exceedingly  polished  and 
retiiied — thoroughly  imhiied  with  that  spirit  of  tlit*  Knglish  writers  of  bygone 
days,  w  hich  has  spnuid  a  hahi  around  their  memory,  and  consecrated  their 
w(»rks  iLs  U^acoi!  lights  in  the  |Mith  of  litfTatiire. 

Wo  shall  devote  our  first  leisure  to  a  p<‘rusal  of  these  volumes. 


New  Hi.4TuKir 41.  Romance.  The  Portland  Magazine  of  the  present  month 
announces  that  Profi'ssor  Ingraham,  the  author  of  *  South-West,'  has  a  new’  work 
in  press,  to  be  entitled  *  Lafitte,  the  Buccaneer  of  Barritaria.’  Mr.  Ingraham  is 
a  native  of  Portland,  and  has  resided,  w’C  understand,  for  some  time  past  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  where  he  held  a  professorship  in  one  of  its  collegiate  institutions.  His 
first  essay  as  an  author  was  w’ell  received,  and  justly  so.  His  *  South-West'  has 
been  translati'd  into  the  French  language,  a  compliment  of  the  best  kind.  Our 
friend  Mrs.  SU'phens  says  that  ‘  from  a  |)eru8al  of  some  portions  of  the  manuscript 
of  his  forthcoming  romunce,  we  shall  predict  a  full  satisfaction  to  the  expectations 
of  all  who  have  read  the  South' West,  by  a  Yankee.' 

M'iie  Porti.and  Sketch  Book.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  has  in  preparation  a 
new  work  w’ith  this  title,  to  be  composed  of  original  articles  from  the  p<*ns  of  Port¬ 
land  writers.  We  presume  it  w’ill  l>e  on  the  plan  of  the  *  Boston  Book,'  prepared 
by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Ksq.  excepting  that  the  latter  comprised  selected  articles 
of  the  writers  of  that  city.  We  hope  Bangor,  ere  long,  will  lx*  able  to  produce  a 
work  of  a  siinilar  character.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  will  each  soon  put 
f«»rlh  their  *  Bimk'.  The  plan  is  a  popular  one,  judging  from  the  jiatronage  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mr.  Tuckerman’s  w'ork. 

(Nmtributions  intended  for  i\w  1  Portland  Sketch  Book'  are  requested  to  be  for- 
w’arded  to  Mrs.  SU'phens  by  the  twenty-filth  of  this  month. 

Wk.^tminsteu  Review.  Tl>is  jx'riodical,  which  has  been  rej)rinted  in  New* 
York  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  the  foreign  pa|>ers  state,  has  been  suspended,  and  is 
totally  defunct. 


To  C’okkespo.nde.nts.  C’ontributions  intended  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine,  on  account  of  our  arrangements,  should  be  fi>rwarded  to  us  by  the 
twentieth  of  tliis  month.  Th(»se  intended  for  the  ‘  Maine  Monthly,'  prior  to  the 
first  d.iy  of  June.  One  and  all  will  pleasi*  accept  our  greatful  acknowledgments 
for  favors  received,  and  may  they  continue  tliem.  ‘ 


